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BRITISH CATHOLICS IN TRADE 
UNIONS 


LTHOUGH this is being written before the 
conference of the British Labor Party opens 
ut is certain that the delegates will turn down the 
roposal to allow the Communist Party to affili- 
te in no uncertain manner.) It is probable that 
he Conference will change the Party’s constitu- 
ion so that the Communist Party will never again 
e able to apply for affiliation. 

The immediate effect of this rejection of the 
ommunists on the political plane will be that the 
ommunists will intensify their activities in the 
=rade unions. 

The British Labor Movement, both trade union 
nd political, owes much to nonconformist Chris- 
janity. This has meant that the Marxism and 
aterialism of the continental European Social 
emocratic parties has never been held by more 
han a small minority inside the British working 
lass movements. , 

The Communist Party has been trying ever 

since it was formed in 1921 to become part of the 
labor Party and to insinuate its leaders into im- 
ortant positions in the Labor Party. But the 
embers of the latter party have realized that 
here is a vast difference between Labor and Com- 
unism and have and will reject the advances of 
he Communists. ’ 
Inside the trade union movement the Commu- 
aists have met with more success. This has been 
10 a large degree personal success on the part of 
ose Communists who have reached leading po- 
litions. The South Wales Miners, the Scottish 
Miners, the Fire Brigade Union, the Engineering 
nion, the Civil Service Association have all to 
me extent come under Communist domination. 

But the domination is somewhat superficial. 
"or example, the South Wales Miners have just 
jected in no uncertain terms the Communist pro- 
osal to affiliate to the Labor Party and have at 
e same time nominated their leader, Arthur 


4) This expectation has come to pass. 


| 


Horner, a prominent Communist, for an import- 
ant position in the National Union of Minework- 
ers. The Civil Service Association has a Commu- 
nist as General Secretary, supports a Member of 
Parliament who is neither right nor left and has 
tefused to support the Daily Worker. 

But while this domination is to this extent su- 
perficial it is nevertheless dangerous. The British 
worker will not support Communism. But he 
can be sold the idea that Marxism is sound and 
scientific. He can be sold the Marxist interpreta- 
tation of events in Jugoslavia. He can be persu- 
aded that Soviet Russia is the workers’ mother- 
land. 

Thus this superficial domination can fill men’s 
minds with evil things and can draw man away 
from truth and anchor him to error. 

Unfortunately far too few of us think or even 
try to think. We read our newspaper, listen to 
someone we like, and accept the views offered us 
as if they were the complete and final answer. 
Without men realizing it there is in Britain a con- 
flict between the Christian tradition and Marxist 
materialism. 

This is the problem that led to Christian Trade 
Unions being formed in many countries. 

Because of this problem the Sacred Congrega- ~ 
tion has always insisted that Catholics should 
normally form their own Unions. Because of this 
the Sacred Congregation has furthermore insisted 
that where circumstances justify a Catholic join- 
ing a neutral Union his “Christian social educa- 
tion” should not be neglected.”) 

When Pius X permitted Catholics to join the 
interdenominational Christian Unions of Germany 
it was on the condition that there was some purely 
Catholic organization that would give the Catho- 
lic members formation in Catholic principles.*) 

2) As is the case in our country. Ed. SJR. 

3) This decision, upheld by Pius XI in Quadrage- 


simo anno, has been discussed several times in these 
columns. 


LA? 


This attitude is to be found time and time again 
in Papal documents from then up to the day when 
the present Holy Father allowed the Italian Chris- 
tian Trade Union movement to amalgamate with 
the Socialist Trade Unions on condition that an 
Association of the Catholic Workers of Italy was 
formed. 

Thus there can be no doubt of the mind of 
the Church on this question. A fuller discussion 
can be found in many books and pamphlets, in 
cluding “The Church and Industrial Associations” 
by Fr. Husslein (Central Bureau Press, 1941). 

At the moment our concern is to trace the ap- 
plication of the mind of the Church in one coun- 
try, Great Britain. 

Until about 1927, the only body that could be 
regarded as meeting the wishes of the Church was 
the Catholic Social Guild. This is the official 
organization for teaching the Church's social doc- 
trine in England, Wales and Scotland. This it 
does by publications, summer and week-end 
schools and by its study club movement. 

While it has had considerable success in its 
study clubs it could not be said that it was or- 
ganized to help a Catholic inside the trade union 
to fight the Marxism which he met there. It did 

do so indirectly by giving a general training in 
Catholic social principles. It did so more directly, 
though on a limited scale, through the Catholic 
Workers’ College which is a residential College 
forming a part of the University of Oxford. Here 
workers are given a two years residential train- 

ing and are entered for the University’s Diploma 
in politics and economics. 

About 1927 there was formed in London, and 
later in other towns, a Catholic Police Guild. This 
again is not an application of the Church’s orders 
that there should be specific Catholic bodies for 
Catholics in neutral trade unions. The Police 

Federation is not strictly a trade union though 
there has been one ill-fated police strike in Eng- 
land. 

Until the publication of Quadragesimo Anno 
in 1931 it might be said that no direct thought 
had been given in Britain to the problem of Cath- 
olic associations for Catholics in neutral trade 
unions. But what Pius XI had to say in Quad- 
ragesimo Anno and what had been said barely 
two years earlier in the Sacred Congregation’s let- 
ter to the Bishop of Lille made many Catholics 
begin to think how to meet the problem. 


The first real effort was the London Catholic 
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Busmen’s Guild founded in 1931 by Canon Mc-: 
Kenna and Joseph Waters, a bus conductor. This: 
was followed by a Catholic Tramways Guild,. 
founded by R. P. Walsh, who was afterwards to» 
become editor of the British Catholic Worker, and. 
a Catholic Railways Guild. : 

These three bodies later united into a London | 
Catholic Transport Guild. They met with a fair} 
success. Their support of the Retreat Movement 
introduced large numbers of workers to retreats. | 
Inside the trade union movement they stimulated | 
their members to take a greater interest in the} 
affairs of the Union and of their own branch. | 

Their most successful achievement was the} 
breaking of a Communist inspired strike and a 
Communist break-away Union. In no sense were} 
these the result of direct action of the Guilds. J 
They had brought Catholic trade unionists to-4 
gether and had started them discussing both Cath- } 
olic teaching and trade union affairs. The result,,| 
especially in the tramways section, was a large} 
increase in Catholics among the leaders and of-- 
ficials in the various London branches. 

When the busmen went on strike against the | 
advice of their Union it was realized that the suc-4 
cess of the strike depended on the tramwaymens 
coming out as well. They did not do so. Theird 
leaders knew what was behind the bus strike.. 
They realized the extent of Communist activity7 
and because of the training they had received ini 
the Tramways Guild they knew the right course to 
follow. They stayed in and the bus strike failed! 
and the Communist leaders were suspended fromi 
the Union for a vatying period of years. | 

The Transport Guild movement spread. Imi} 
Glasgow, Manchester, Bristol, Newcastle, Stoke, } 
etc., it became a force. 

But it must be recorded that this was only aj} 
phase. Gradually, and in some cases not so grad~ 
ually, the spirit of these Guilds faded and thei nf 
activities grew fewer. 

Today Britain has a London Transport Guild. 
a Manchester Guild and two in Scotland, Glas-} 
gow and Ayrshire. None of these Guilds can 
be called very active. 

Smaller Guilds on similar lines were founded 
for Shop Assistants, Civil Servants, Post Office 
workers, printers, etc. Most of these stil] exist. 


Christian Workers, 


terested in trade unions and discussed the prob: 
lems its members met in their Unions. There was} 
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also a short lived adult version of this body known 
as the League of Christian Workers which again 
has a close interest in trade union affairs. 

There is only one section of the League now 
left and that is in Belfast. The Young Christian 
Workers are growing stronger and stronger and 
they undertake a formation work that is of im- 
mense value to theit members in trade unions. 


There has been another development and 
though it is in its early stages it might be said that 
it holds definite hopes of success. This is a direct 
Organization of Catholic trade unionists without 
restriction as to trade. 


The first step in the new development took 
place in the Diocese of Hexham and Newcastle, 
‘in the industrial North East of England, during 
ithe war years. The Trades Union Congress (the 
British equivalent to either the CIO or the AFL) 
rset up a committee on education which recom- 
pmended against the ‘dual system’ whereby Gatho- 
llic schools receive full maintenance costs for their 
buildings and teachets salaries, etc., yet are owned 
by the Catholic body. To meet this attack the 
atholic miners, shipbuilding workers and engi- 
eers of the Newcastle area decided to organize 
as trade unionists. They formed the first Asso- 
bciation of Catholic Trade Unionists in England. 
[its founder and first president was Joseph Cum- 
pmins, a printing worker, who was made a Knight 
bof St. Gregory by the Pope and unfortunately died 


| In Scotland there had already been formed be- 
Nfore the war a Catholic Workers’ Guild, but the 
ar years with its concentration of workers, very 
any of them Catholics, in the new aero-engine 
and munition factories gave it its chance. Its 


Then came a Liverpool Association of Catholic 
Trade Unionists. This in many ways is the most 
lpromising of all these bodies. Its leader is Cecil 
}Rouffignac, well known as a militant shop steward 
yin Liverpool. Its priest leader is Fr. John Fitz- 
simons, famed as the man who ended the great 
ritish Dock Strike of 1945. 

| In Manchester a similar group was formed. 
here the local Bishop had already decided to 
Imake the Catholic Parents and Electors Associa- 
ion his official Catholic Action body. To meet 
‘tthe Bishop’s wishes the trade unionists became a 
(Trade Union Committee of the C. P. E. A. 

In Crewe, a large railway town, an gexcellent 
jzroup exists based on the one parish serving 
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Crewe and calling themselves St. Joseph’s Guild 
of Catholic Workers. 


In Coventry, a large engineering town noted 
especially for its motor cars, another group got 
together. There they decided that they could do 
the work they saw ahead of them best as a branch 
of the Catholic Social Guild. Other groups are 
being formed in Dagenham, on the outskirts of 
London, the English home of Fords, and in Edin- 
burgh. 

All these bodies have no direct contact with 
each one. To establish between them some kind 
of co-operation is the next stage, because the 
problems they face are national problems and 
cannot be tackled on the basis of one town or less 
still of one parish. The only central contact they 
now have is with the Catholic Worker which de- 
votes much of its space to trade union affairs. 
When it has information that Catholic trade 
unionists ought to have, it can print it in its col- 
umns or if it is confidential, inform these bodies 
which in turn pass it on to their members. 

Thus it is possible to mobilize Catholic trade 
unionists to fight anything that is evil. While we 
do not like the idea of canvassing for support for 
suitable candidates or for opposition to unsuitable 
candidates there are times when it has to be done. 
It is being done continually by the Communists. 

But all these bodies preserve their integrity and 
remain in the good books of trade unionists by al- 
ways insisting that the primary task is to make 
their members good trade unionists. The work 
of some Catholic trade unionists helped by the 
Catholic Worker led some 3,000 war time Irish 
workers at Ford’s factory to join the Union. Now 
in that area the Catholics can carry on with their 
work and there is no suspicion that these activities 
will hurt the Union. In Liverpool, Rouffignac has 
the confidence of the men because they know he 
is not after a Union job. 

With this background the Catholics are going 
forward and are out to build these various Asso- 
ciations of Catholic Trade Unionist into some- 
thing strong. Because of this background when 
the organized Catholic workers say a strike is 
wrong their opinion is at least respected. 

The next few years will be critical for British 
trade unions. The sanity and balance offered by 
the organized Catholic unionists will be more and 
more welcomed as the inroads of Communists pro- 
duce more disturbance and uncertainty. 


R. P. WALSH 
Standish, Wigan, England 
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PREPARATION FOR MARRIAGE AND 


FAMILY LIFE IN QUEBEC 


III. 


EMARKABLE as some of the means for the 

promotion of rural life adopted in Quebec 
are, there is still another feature of the program 
must be mentioned, the parish club for farmers’ 
wives. The spiritual guidance of the members is 
in the hands of the parish priest, while matters 
of a secular nature are supervised by a trained 
agronomist. The club is, as it were, a “public 
school” which teaches home economics and helps 
to develop efficient wives and mothers in accord- 
ance with the needs of rural life. All of the 
courses are conducted on a co-operative basis: the 
cleverest student in any branch of science or do- 
mestic art becomes the guide of the others. Social 
services, domestic arts, improvement of the home 
environment, organization of leisure, library work 
are on the program as are the other domestic sci- 
ences already mentioned. 

There are actually 877 of these clubs in the 
Province with at least 50,000 members, all of 
whom receive free of charge the official review 
published by the Government for them: Le Terra 
Et Le Foyer (The Farm and the Home). 

With the intention to promote in every parish 
and village home crafts, the Department of Agri- 
culture has organized special schools for adult 
women and for young girls out of school. Spin- 
ning, weaving, embroidering, knitting are taught 
in these institutions, together with other domestic 
sciences, such as cooking, homekeeping, hat- 
making, etc. Thirty-two female instructors with 
four directors ate members of the flying- 
personnel. In 1944, they gave 468 courses, at- 
tended by 14,914 students who held 500 different 
club or interclub exhibitions. 

For American tourists nothing could be more 
interesting than a visit to the Quebec Exhibition, 
held in early September, where all the domestic 
and family schools display articles of every kind 
produced by their students. This is true also of 
the rural regional exhibitions and their displays 
of handicraft work. 

The interest and love of the mother must be 
fostered by all the means available in her home. 


To have children saves her, as St. Paul writes. 
The Government of the Province wants the Ca- 
nadian mother to save the babies she so gladly © 
received from God. The Department of Public | 
Health and Social Welfare, in collaboration with - 
the Department of Public Instruction and the De- : 
partment of Agriculture, inaugurated in 1925 the 
system of sanitary units for counties. Numbering 
75, these units actually work in 65 counties. A 
special staff of doctors, most of them young doc- 
tors, with trained nurses, give conferences, consul- 
tations, inspect schools, operate mobile clinics de- 
voted to pediatrics and tuberculosis, give lectures 
to parents on the training of children, etc. So ef- 
ficacious was their work that in less than thirty 
years the death rate for the five principal diseases 
of children which was 79.8% in 1926 and 1928, 
was, by 1943, reduced to.15.71%. These results. 
are due mainly to the work of the Epidemiology’ 
Division, operating in co-operation with the4 
Health Units and the other branches of the De-. 
partment. . 

School Health Services are also well organized, 
but the most important is the following: Demon- 
stration of Hygiene and Child Care conducted by 
nurses for girls of High-School age. These 
groups, called the “‘little-mothers” groups, meet } 
for a series of ten lecture-demonstrations. Dur- 
ing the year 1943-1944, eight of these courses } 
were organized and 320 girls registered for them. } 

In order to prepare teachers and instructors for 
all these schools, and for the different specialized 
organizations of the different Departments of the} 
Government preparing for family life, both Mon- 
treal and Quebec Universities have founded a 
Superior Normal School of Family Pedagogy and 
a College of Home Economics. The one in Mon-} 
treal has been entrusted to the Sisters of the Holy 
Names of Jesus and Mary. The noted Abbé AI- 
bert Tessier, visitor and propagandist for all the 
Home Economics Schools of the Province, is the 
Principal of the School. In St-Paschal, under-the 
guidance of the Sisters of Notre Dame, the Col-| 
lege in Home Economics confers the degree of 
Bachelor in Domestic Science. The Superior}, 
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Normal School of Family Pedagogy in Montreal 
has a staff of thirty-three specialists who conduct 
thirty-eight courses: eight priests, secular and reg- 
ular, three doctors, two nurses, eight nuns repre- 
senting different congregations, five laymen, five 
laywomen. The aim of the School is to grant 
perfect training in theory and practice for family 
vocation. All its pupils, most of them already 
teachers in the special schools of Home Eco- 
nomics, are to devote their lives to create and pro- 
mote the Christian Home Mysticism. The first 
place is given, not to domestic sciences and arts, 
though they are thoroughly taught, but to the sci- 
ence and the art of family education. Since 1942, 
twenty-three lay women and fifty-seven nuns from 
twenty-four religious congregations, have gradu- 
ated from the two years course while 250 have 
registered for independent courses. The lay 
women having received the diplomas of the Su- 
perior Normal School affiliated to Montreal Uni- 
wersity are actually in social service, lecturing or 
teaching. Among the nuns, who have their de- 
wrees from this School, three are superiors of an 
anstitution, one is the General Prefect of studies 
for her order, one is rector of a Normal School, 
fourteen are rectors of Regional Home Economics 
Schools, eleven are teachers of the graduating 
lasses in the Family Schools. 
To obtain a clear idea of how it is possible for 
hese nun-students to have a family-mind, Abbé 
essier instituted an inquiry regarding the thirty- 
o nuns who were boarders at the Superior 
ormal School in 1943. These thirty-two nuns, 
tom eighteen different communities and born in 
ifferent parts of the Province, were chosen from 
mong thousands engaged in higher studies. The 
nquiry revealed what kind of families they came 
rom. 


2 belong to a family of 17 children 
2 belong to a family of 16 children 
2 belong to a family of 15 children 
2 belong to a family of 14 children 
4 belong to a family of 13 children 
5 belong to a family of 12 children 
2 belong to a family of 11 children 
6 belong to a family of 10 children 


children 


he average number of children to a family was 11.4. 


7 belong to a family of from 5 to 9 


In addition to special conferences and lectures 
y Canadian and noted French-Canadian authoti- 
ries in different fields of family life, the students 
Follow the regular courses of the program: 


Philosophy of Education 
Psychology of the adoles- 
cent girl 
Applied Psychology 
Rational Psychology 

Child Psychology 
Care of the child 

Mental Hygiene 
Biophysiology 
Sociology 
Vocational training 
Education of the 
sense 
Civil law and woman 
Physical training 
Hygiene and first-aid 
Cooking: practice and 
methodology 
Nutrition 
Dietetics 


social 
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Familial Pedagogy 

Spirituality for christian 
woman 

Christian marriage and in- 
terior life 

Sociology and family disci- 
pline 

Liturgy 

Methodology in Religious 
teaching and training 

Diction and delivery 

French and literature 

Singing and solfeggio 

Home and arts 

Decorative arts 

Mineral- and organic 
Chemistry 

Physics 

Botany, etc. 


The Superior Normal School of Family Peda- 
gogy, opened in 1941, is a work dear to the heart 
of Abbé Tessier, to Rev. Dr. Alcantara Dion, 
O.F.M., one of the outstanding figures in the field 
of education in the Province of Quebec, and the 
Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary. It 
is so characteristic of the French-Canadian men- 
tality in regard to family life and preparation for 
marriage, that in 1943, Montreal University 
granted it affiliation and the Department of Edu- 
cation of the Province official recognition. 

Montreal University conducts, moreover, since 
1944, an Institute of Family Studies, annexed to 
the Faculty of Philosophy. Three years of study 
lead to the following degrees: bachelor of arts, 


the licentiate and doctorate. 


The studies in the 


first year integrate the family problems in phi- 
losophy and psychology. The third year affords 
intense study of and specialization in family peda- 
gogy, family pastoral, and special problems con- 
cerning the modern christian woman. 

A library, clinic services for research work per- 
taining to the family, and many other services 
have been organized with the aid of the Family 
Center, likewise cared for by the Franciscan Fath- 
ers of the Canadian Province, at 3425 St. Deniss 


St., Montreal. 


Extension courses devoted to the preparation 
for marriage, conducted by Ottawa University, 
have already been analyzed; but we must call at- 
tention also to the intensive and progressive ef- 
forts to promote the welfare of the family en- 
gaged in by its magazine Le 20eme Siecle, and the 
Sunday Mass pamphlet, Prie avec L’E glise, intend- 
ed to foster love and understanding for the sacred 
liturgy among the members of a family. 
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In Quebec, under the guidance of Very Rev. 
Dr. Levesque, O.P., dean of the Faculty of the So- 
cial Sciences, and under the supervision of Rev. 
Dr. Gonzalve Poulin, O.F.M., prefect of studies 
of the same Faculty, Laval University conducts 
special obligatory courses on family sociology and 
family morals, intended for all the students of 
this department. The Extension Service offers 
evening courses consisting of eight series of les- 
sons on family problems and childhood. L’Ecole 
des Parents de Quebec, affiliated with these Exten- 
sion courses, has three hundred active members, 
prominent laymen and lay women, teachers, par- 
ents, etc. They specialize in problems concern- 
ing the family and childhood and are able to lend 
their assistance to christian movements of every 
kind, especialy to Catholic Action. The Faculty 
of Social Sciences of Laval University promotes in 
particular the investigations of problems that have 
to do with the French-Canadian family. 

Such are the facts even a casual examination 
of the efforts and labors the State, the Church and 
the School engage in in French-Canada to promote 
and secure marriage and family life. It must be 
admitted that the modern world is dashing waves 
of corruption, error, and temptations of all kinds 
against the walls of the Catholic family in French- 
Canada as anywhere else. The war and post-war 
problems are acute in Old Quebec as in all coun- 
tries of our dear America. But there is a ray 
of light even in this so terrible and gloomy storm. 
Every one, from the highest ranks of the hier- 
archy to the simple priest, from the teacher in the 
Primary School to the Doctor in the University, 
even the ordinary man starting a family enterprise 
of handicraft appears conscious of the family 
problems. A better knowledge of the past is 
achieved and all discover with admiration the 
qualities and virtues and the pious practices and 
customs the Canadian family observed through 
the centuries. They now want to adhere faith- 
fully to such principles and the veneration and 
true imitation of the Holy Family of Nazareth. 

Economy, jurisprudence, small industry, soci- 
ology, education, religious life, the liturgy, are 
uniting their forces to insure a true and solid 
preparation for marriage, especially for the young 
gitl. Everybody endeavors to establish family 
life in its full convincing splendor, the proof that 
marriage, and, therefore, family life, has the duty 
to prepare heirs to the Eternal Father for earth 
and heaven. 


If we stop to reflect for a few moments on the 
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facts thus far related and the figures we have pro- 
duced, a feeling of admiration, mingled with joy- 
ful surprises will undoubtedly well from our» 
hearts. Particularly the things pertaining to edu- ° 
cation of girls in the Province of Quebec will 
prove a source of satisfaction. 

Indeed, while all over the American continent 
women were reared in accordance with programs 
intended for boys and the preparation for their 
careers, while the girl was becoming more and 
more convinced that if she wanted to be at least 
equal to man, she must compete with him in all 
fields of endeavor, including work in the office 
and the mills, and while she contended that it was 
disgraceful to fulfill tasks men were unable or 
unwilling to accomplish, while many women 
thought of maternity as an obstacle to their suc- 
cess in life and shrank from domestic and house- 
hold work, while all those ideas and sentiments 
were gaining enthusiastic support from world 
wide organizations, a department of Public In- 
struction, which had followed the general trend 
for three decades at least, freed itself from these 
false notions and now follows a well balanced 
program of education for. the adequate prepara- 
tion of the girl for her own mission in this world: 
womanhood. Not that the girl has been excluded | 
from the acquisition of any kind of knowledge 
whatsoever: colleges and universities are becom- 
ing crowded with girls and women. But such - 
stress has been laid on the particular character 
of woman, on the grandeur and necessity of spe- 
cific feminine influence in life, social and political 
as well as moral, that even if girls turn out to be 
excellent B.A.’s or M.D.’s, they remain women in 
character, in their preoccupations, in the exercise 
of their functions and professions. Futhermore, 
gitls are induced to train in arts and sciences that 
pertain more directly to the special and unparallel 
mission of every girl: motherhood, the raising and 
training of children. Schools exist and are rapidly 
developing, increasing in number and enrollment, 
whose exclusive scope is to prepare girls for ma- 
ternity! . 

Undoubtedly this is a stupendous fact in the 
world of today. But it is a fact for which God 
must be thanked and its authors praised! Nations 
are raised by women imbued with love for and 
devotion to family life, and who are fit to make 
it worthy of the love of all, a blessing for each 
child they may have begotten, women willing to 
give all they can to God and country. + 


FERNAND Porter, O.F.M., L.C., S.T.D. _ 
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_ SUGGESTED BY THE NEW SPANISH 
CONSTITUTION 


MONG the many shibboleths which have 

served the purposes of party or class none 
has been proved more deceptive than the Decla- 
ration of the Rights of Man, promising the mass- 
es Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. One of these, in 
fact, cancelled the others; the very liberty which 
was to prove a blessing destroyed equality and 
fraternity, because it relieved wealth of the obli- 
gations of a moral or religious nature which 
had in former centuries restrained the abuse 
of economic power. As a result it was said at 
the beginning of the present century, the shame of 
mixed luxury and misery is spread over the United 
States, as over England. In truth, this condition 
existed in every country of the civilized world, 
and even primitive peoples were its victims. 
While it has been ameliorated by social legisla- 
tion, the anomaly of great wealth on the one hand 
and abject destitution on the other has not been 
=ffaced. 

Insofar as it can be attributed to the influence 
=xercised by economic doctrines, the idea of eco- 
nomic equality may be traced to Adam Smith’s 
stonishing assumption that all men are perfectly 
eree and economically equal. “The replete capi- 
ralist,’ William Samuel Lilly exclaims, ‘‘and the 
starving laborer economically equal! Freedom 
f contract between the man who owns lands, 
ines, machinery, and the man who owns only 
is ten fingers, skilled or unskilled—lord of him- 
velf, that heritage of woe!’’!) The economic lib- 
erty capital has made such atrocious use of vir- 
ually destroyed the personal and social equality 
‘onceived in the spirit of the great French revo- 
tion. As to fraternity, our slums give the an- 
er. The beneficiaries of the new economic dis- 
ensation shunned, and continue to shun to this 
lay, contact with the members of “the lower 
lasses.”’ 

Instructed by the philosophers of the age, the 
ourgeoisie had rebelled against royal absolutism, 
rxercised in the political and economic sphere. 
Come to power, it made use in absolutistic fashion 
£ the economic power the possession of capital 
ut into the hands of its members. There was a 
turn to the Roman absolutistic concept of prop- 
rty and property rights, entirely at variance with 


1) Idola Fori, London, 1911, p. 55. 


the social nature of property and its obligations 
as observed in Christian centuries. The right of 
Ownership was not absolute, it was restricted by 
considerations for the common good. The Ger- 
man Gemeinwohl geht vor Eigenwohl, the com- 
mon good enjoys priority over the welfare of the 
individual, expresses well the attitude our fore- 
bears observed towards property rights. When 
the city of Siegburg on the Rhine had been laid 
in ruins at the time of the Thirty Years War, the 
lord of the city, an Abbot, gave notice to property 
owners, who had fled to Holland, they must re- 
turn and rebuild their destroyed houses or forfeit 
their rights to the property. By the same token 
Popes and other rulers forced the owners of large 
estates to cultivate their land in order to provide 
bread for the people. Refusal to do so would 
lead to the settlement of tenants on the property 
by public authority. Thus ran the edicts. 

The position of labor in the plan of man’s wel- 
fare, physical, moral and spiritual, prevented, 
furthermore, such abuses of economic power by 
wealth as those of which modern capitalism has 
been guilty. Exploitation of labor as well as ex- 
ploitation of the natural resources of the earth 
are still other results of the gospel of economic 
freedom which, as Pere Lacordaire remarked on 
one occasion, has proven extremely favorable to 
the strong, meaning the owners of wealth and the 
masters of the Stock Exchange. 

In the light of these remarks certain features 
of the new Spanish Constitution appear interest- 
ing, although the press of the country has grant- 
ed it no attention. Evidently our news agencies 
have discovered nothing startling in the docu- 
ment. Its provisions regarding labor and prop- 
erty accord well with Christian tradition. Because 
of its truly human character—por su condicion 
escencialmente shumana—\labor must never be — 
valued merely according to considerations of a 
utilitarian nature, nor shall anyone be held to do 
what offends against human dignity. Even on 
account of its honorableness alone—consituge por 
si atributo de honor y titulo suficiente—labor de- 
serves the protection and help of the State. 

Article thirty of the new Spanish Constitution 
breaks with the prevailing concept of private 
property founded in Roman law. Private prop- 
erty is declared to be “a natural means for the 
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consummation of individual, familiary and social 
purposes—como medio natural para el com pli- 
mento de los fines individuales, familiares, y soct- 
ales—which the State acknowledges and protects. 
Complimentary to this statement is what the same 
atticle of the Constitution expresses in these 
words: ‘Wealth must not remain inactive (a con- 
dition of ownership, let us add, stressed by our 
forefathers), nor may it be destroyed or used for 
improper purposes.” A clear denial this of the 
libertarian concept of property and an emphatic 
assertion regarding the responsibility of private 
ptoperty to promote the welfare of individuals 
and society, the common good. 

Should it be possible for the present Spanish 
Government to carry out these provisions of the 
new Constitution, men would not be able to with- 
hold land and the necessities of life from the 
poor in expectation of greater profits. It should 
be possible therefore to carry out another provi- 
sion of the new fundamental law, to provide 
plots of ground on which heads of families may 
erect a home and establish a hearth. 

All of these provisions of the new Spanish Con- 
stitution attack the anarchic policies to which false 
doctrines of an economic nature gave rise since 
the end of the eighteenth century. Provisions such 
as those referred to are an attempt to overcome 
certain iniquities of the capitalistic system which 
is, as Carl von Vogelsang wrote as long ago as 
1889, “the work of human sin and weakness; it 
offends in all things against God’s natural and 
revealed law.” This “so-called order,’ he con- 
tinues, is, “closely scrutinized, disorder, pluto- 
cratic anarchism, more dangerous than the revo- 
lutionary anarchism which commits murder clum- 
sily with dynamite, while this liberal-capitalistic 
anarchy is far more effectively dissolving what 
lends strength to good order by means of a finan- 
cial nature.’’) 

The anarchy Vogelsang spoke of has borne 
fruit. Unfortunately, the Christian world has not 
attacked the evil at its roots. There was willing- 
ness on every hand to compromise with Mammo- 
nism. Few there were that possessed the inde- 
pendence of thought and the moral courage to 
withstand the lure of the profitt system and what 
it represents. The many voices of Christian pro- 
test that came out of Austria, Germany, France, 
Belgium, Italy, and Switzerland in the nineteenth 
century were disregarded by public opinion every- 
where. Only at the eleventh hour did the bene- 


2) Die Socialen Lehren d. Frh. Karl vy. Vol 
St. Pélten, 1894, p. 42. rh. Karl v. Volgesang. 
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ficiaries of the capitalistic system agree to ward | 
off the worst by conceding to workers what is | 
called ‘‘social security.” But this is not a true re- » 
form; it is a sedative that may lay the fever of | 
social unrest for a time, but does little to restore | 
society to health. A system which, instead of fos- | 
tering destroys the economic independence of a | 
vast number of men and women, must eventually 
lead them to vassalage, with the State their over- | 
lord. : 

The new Spanish Constitution also provides | 
protection for the family, which is to benefit by | 
the laws regarding property. Article twenty-two 
declares: ‘The State recognizes and protects the 
family as a natural institution and the foundation 
of society.” There is, furthermore, the specific 
declaration that the rights and duties of the family 
surpass all man-made laws, a bar, as it were, to | 
such transgressions of the right of the family as 
autocrats of the left have been guilty of in recent | 
years. In regard to the indissolubility of the mar- | 
tiage bond the new Spanish Constitution is re- | 
actionary, our progressives will say, to the nth de- | 
gree. It is in this regard truly Catholic. 

An endless number of political constitutions | 
have been produced all over the world since 1789. | 
“Some few in substance and sterling worth,” as | 
Francis Lieber thought, “many transient like ephe- | 
meral things, but all of them testifying to the’) 
endeavors of our age, and plainly pointing out: 
the high problem that must be solved.” All of | 
those the distinguished scholar had in mind were:| 
conceived in the spirit of European Liberalism, , 
they were made to order and not the result of a. 
slow growth rooted, in sound principles and tra-- 
dition. Lieber, himself a liberal, consoled him-- 
self with the thought that many of those. which: 
had failed to accomplish their purpose, would) 
some day, in spite of their short existence, sprout: 
and prosper. “It is in history,” he wrote, “as inil 
mature. Of all the seeds that germinate, but few‘ 
gtow up to be trees, and of all the million blos-- 
soms, but thousands or even hundreds ripen intos} 
fruit.”*) It does not seem to have occurred toil 
him that constitutions conceived in Liberalism,, 
imposed on a people by revolutionary means,.f 
might prove sterile. With past failures in mind,, 
we may ask: What would happen, should the con-- 
stitution of Soviet Russia be imposed on countries# 
where fundamental laws derived from the anglo-} 
saxon idea of government have prevailed? 

The new Spanish Constitution is an attempt to 


3) On Civil Libert d Self-G Fy 
ed. Phil., 1859, pp. vou e overnment. Enlarged}, 
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break away from the principles which first flow- 
ered in the great French revolution. Will this 
effort succeed? Will the corporative order intro- 
duced in Portugal last, will Ireland be able to de- 
velop a vocational order in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Commission whose Re- 
port is still held in abeyance? The tendencies of 
the time point in another direction where lies 
State Socialism and Collectivism, subjection of the 
individual and the family to the State. Possibly 
the isolation of the countries referred to in a 
balkanized world may favor the development of 
institutions of a Christian nature. Just as the 
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tiny republics of Andora and San Matino survived 
while monarchical absolutism prevailed and as 
the principality of Liechtensten still exists in a 
world which no longer distinguishes between a 
republican and democratic form of government. 
Should the three countries referred to escape the 
fury of red Democracy, bearing the stamp of Mos- 
cow, they may possibly lead the way to a political 
and social system opposed both to capitalism and 
socialism. It would proclaim, foster, and promote 
before all justice, commutative justice, but also 
legal justice. 
F, P. KENKEL 


Warder’s Review 


A Word of Many Meanings 


HERE is a passage in Gordon O. Rothney’s 

article on “Bilingual Canada and _ the 
World,” published in Culture, which deserves to 
be lifted from the context: 

“Even Canadian Liberalism has developed along very 
different lines from the Liberalism of Europe. Here it 
thas not been specifically a party of industrialism, nor 
of anti-clericalism, nor of nationalism, nor even of radi- 
=al democratic or social reform. In so counter-revolu- 


ah a country as Canada, the main concern of Lib- 
talism, at least since 1887, has been to produce formu- 
las by which two conservative cultural groups can live 
eide by side without getting on each other’s nerves.’’+) 


It would be well to remember this distinction 
Detween Canadian and continental European Lib- 
eralism. It applies, to a degree at least, also to 
Dur country. But this too is true: Liberalism has 
with us turned several degrees to the left in the 
Sourse of the past twenty-five years. It is com- 
ng to resemble European Liberalism more and 
nore. The Nation, of New York, is proof of 
chis change. So is the New Republic. But not 
alone these reviews, edited by intellectuals for in- 
rellectuals, speak the language of European Lib- 
eralism. Not a few labor papers, particularly 
‘hose serving CIO Unions, today use a language 
we were accustomed to find in the Arbeiter Zeitun- 
zen, published in our country by German radicals 
who continued to express themselves in a man- 
ier customary in Europe. 


1) June, 1946, p. 136. This excellent review is pub- 
jished by L’Association De Recherches Sur Les Sciences 
Religieuses Et Profanes Au Canada, 

| . 
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Murder by Another Name 


HE lethal chambers made use of by the Nazis 

to destroy the life of incurable and feeble- 
minded persons seemed horrible enough when the 
report of eye witnesses were published in the 
newspapers of our country. But under another 
name the very thing has been advocated by phy- 
sicians and others both in our country and Great 
Britain. 

We now learn from the Catholic Worker, of 
Melbourne, Australia, that a Professor Walter 
Murdoch tecently asserted in a daily of the same 
city, The Herald, that the incurably diseased 
should be done away with and relieved of pain 
and misery. “Of course,” the Catholic journal 
writes, ‘‘the Professor was careful to avoid using 
the word ‘murder,’ he used that other rather pleas- 
ant sounding word ‘euthanasia.’ And while Pro- 
fessor Murdoch may be a very good essayist, he 
is certainly a very bad moralist.” Thus the Cath- 
olic Worker. 

Unfortunately, he does not stand alone with 
his opinion. When sterilization of the criminal, 
the feeble minded, and the insane was first pro- 
posed about forty years ago in our country, few 
people thought it would ever be established so 
widely as it now is. Increasing difficulties of a 
social and economic nature, which we cannot es- 
cape, together with indifference toward moral pre- 
cepts and what it breeds, hardness of heart, lack 
of regard for the rights of the human person and 
life, and cruelty will, in the absence of firm re- 
ligious convictions go far towards creating 
opinion favorable to the destruction of those we 
call “unfit.” 
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The sweet-sounding term euthanasia, together 
with an urn in which the ashes of a victim of this 
humanitarian policy will be deposited, services in 
a mortuary chapel, accompanied by melodies 
which affect the tear ducts, and what is murder 
in the eyes of God will be accepted as a service 
to humanity by people who even today do not care 
to be reminded of the miseries to which the hu- 
man flesh is heir. Disregard for the moral 
law, together with selfishness and the desire to 
escape care and worry, is bound to lead men first 
to condone and ultimately to declare necessary 
and desirable the disposition by deadly means of 
troublesome and expensive victims of incurable 
maladies or congenital defects or deficiencies. 

It is by no means only the least cultured or 
ptimitive peoples alone found excuses for taking 
human life under one pretext or another. Infanti- 
cide was at times as customary among the most 
civilized as it was among barbarians and savages. 
The Mayas, whose civilization was of so aston- 
ishing a nature, so persisted in slaughtering not 
alone prisoners of war but members of their own 
people that ethnologists have advanced the theory 
the vast cities the Spaniards and travelers found 
in ruins in Yucatan and Guatemala, were de- 
populated as a result of the custom of sacrificing 
human beings to their dieties. Our idols too de- 
mand human victims. 


Satanic 


N the first part of Goethe’s great epic drama, 
Faust, the spirit of negation, Mephistopheles, 
substitutes for the doctor on the occasion of the 
visit of a freshman to his study. A sophist, the 
capricious demonic tutor, asked to inscribe his 
name and a sentiment in the young student’s book 
of autographs, puts this down: 

Eritis sicut Deus, scientes bonum et malum. 

Closing the book reverently, the youth with- 
draws while Mephistopheles mutters: 

By all means follow the ancient text, and my cousin, 
the serpent. Thy godship will, I am certain, some day 
fill you with fear.1) 

Has that day arrived? Throughout the nine- 
teenth century the leaders of modern thought cul- 
tivated the idea of man’s emancipation from God, 
that man was not to be tied down by dependence 
on a higher power, not bound by laws not of his 

1) It was necessary to substitute our translation of 
these lines for Bayard Taylor’s version: “Follow the an- 
cient text, and the snake thou was ordered to trample! 


With all thy likeness of God, thou ‘It yet be a sorry ex- 


ample!” For the sake of the rhyme the meaning is 
sacrificed. 
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own making and choice. He was not merely like: 
God, he was his own God! Nevertheless, this || 
same rebel paid homage to Satan, in fact, glori-'| 
fied him, as did Carducci in his “Hymn to Satan.” | 
“Hail, to you, O Satan!” the Italian poet cried out. | 
“Lord of destruction, master of rebellion. Ador- } 
ingly let us provide sacrifices for thee, because.| 
you have annihilated God and the priesthood!” | 
And this blasphemous hymn was received with. 
loud acclaim. Carducci’s contemporaries as well 
as those who followed them have proven by their’ 
conduct the truth of his terrible declaration: “We: 
are satanic!” 

“Critic,” who contributes to the New States-: 
man, the “London Diary,” recently informed his: 
readers he had heard from America “that the: 
atom bomb is already out of date.” There was: 
another group of American scientists, he con-} 
tinued, who were thoroughly annoyed with Roose- 
velt and Churchill “for deciding merely to wipe’ 
out a couple of Japanese cities.” They are said by’ 
the writer to have declared, ‘they could have de- 
stroyed all life on the Japanese islands.” By what: 
follows one is reminded of the strong voice from. 
heaven: ‘““Woe to the earth and to the sea, because! 
Satan is come down unto you!”*) The improved 
scientific method of exterminating life and creat-. 
ing desolate and waste places on the face of the 
earth spoken of, proposes “to spray the crops with. 
a poison that would finish for many generations 
all plant and animal life, and make the soil per- 
manently barren, as the scientists put it, and so 
upset the balance of nature that nothing may sur- 
vive.” “Critic’’ was assured by a friend that, even 
allowing for the ‘natural enthusiasm of inventors 
for their own invention, these are no idle boasts, 
and that the newest methods are likely to be more 
efficient than atom bombs, even if, in time, these 
can be despatched by rockets with a 3,000-mile 
range.” Unable to judge the capabilities of these 
new inventions, the British publicist contents 
himself with the confession: “Details of racial 
suicide are a bore.’’*) 

It is thus the age of humanitarianism is draw- 
ing to its close. Even in-his days Mark Twain 
spoke of it as “the gilded age” while Mante- 
gazza, a popular anthropologist, accused his cen- 
tury of hyprocisy. Our generation is suffering a 
tude awakening from a condition characterized by 
Ibsen in these words: “It is out of a mist of phras- 
es and incense-created deception the universa 
wraith is shaped.” 


2) Apocl. 12, 12. 
3) Loe. cit., June 1, p. 389. 
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The Russian Scene 
WX ate so few people granted the neces- 


¥ Safty permission to roam in Russia and ex- 
amine things for themselves? In the opinion 
of the Statist, of London, the explanation is this: 
“The struggle between the Lenin and Trotsky 
Party and the semi-Czarist system as represented 
by the great Marshal persists.” Or, with other 
words, Marxism has undergone a revision in 


‘Soviet Russia. The editorial adds to the statement 


| 


quoted the assertion: 


“Marshal Stalin succeeded in overthrowing the Karl 
Marxist regime as expressed by Lenin and Trotsky when 
he saw that that system meant the crossing twice of Rus- 
sia by Prussian armies, and in the result, assisted by 
American mechanism conveyed in British ships, suc- 
ceeded in becoming one of the most important of the 
‘Big Three.’ ’’1) 


This conjecture does not at all appear far- 
fetched. But it should not be thought to mean a 
return to the economic system of yore. State so- 
cialism will continue until its inherent faults cause 
it to falter and fail. Power will, for some time 
to come, remain with the party which has replaced 
the ruling class of czarist Russia. The bureau- 
cracy, which it needs to control production and 
consumption, and to administer the affairs of a 
people as numerous, ethnically complex and geo- 
graphically dispersed as the Russians, will in every 
respect be just another menial tschin engaged in 
carrying out the commands of the men holding 
power. The new tschinowniks, from whom in- 
structions and orders emanate, as they did from 
their predecessors under czarism, will continue 
to control Russian affairs. ‘The opponents, who 
held different views from those favored by 
Stalin, have been liquidated. The younger gen- 
eration of Communists is at one with the party- 
rulers. At least several generations must come 
and go before the aging system will be at- 
tacked and subjected to serious reforms. Men's 
tolerance for political systems, however imperfect 
they may appear to us, is far more long-suffering 
than we, who gtew up in an atmosphere perme- 
ated with revolutionary thought, are apt to re- 
lize. China, India, Turkey may be mentioned 


“as cases in point. The Russian people too would 


have remained in the same category had it not 
been for the influence Western Europe exercised 
on the intellectuals, to whom the philosophers and 
the social and political doctrinaires of the age of 


1) Current Number 3558, p. 402. 
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rationalism and materialism appeared suns of lu- 
minous truth. 


The vety complexion of the Russian people 
promises the Communistic party a long duration. 
Provided Stalin avoids the mistakes which led Na- 
poleon Bonaparte along the road to ruin. At 
first Consul, he was hailed as the man destined to 
restore to France peace and internal order. One 
must read in the writings of his contemporaries 
the satisfaction the political and administrative 
measures adopted by him created in the minds of 
non-Frenchmen even. We have accustomed our- 
selves to look upon Napoleon as a military genius; 
in his better days he was admired as a great, clear- 
sighted statesman who gave France a government 
capable of granting the people the peaceful con- 
ditions and the security they had lacked since 
1789. Once he had succumbed to the temptation 
of glory and power, Napoleon entered on the 
career which ended on St. Helena. 

Stalin too may make the fateful decision “‘to 
pacify’ Europe, and perhaps even Asia, and to 
weld one great empire out of many political frag- 
ments now in opposition to each other. Such was 
Napoleon’s plan. Why should it not appeal to 
those who believe in the mission of the working 
masses to renew the world? 


Reestablish International Law 


pee: it is gratitude inclines most mis- 
sionaries in the Philippines not to mention 
the transgressions of the guerillas. The service | 
our army rendered them when it fought its way 
over the islands, and rescued them from the fate 
which befell not a few missionaries, may incline 
them to silence. However, a few have mentioned, 
among other things, their missions had suffered at 
the hands of these irregular troops. 

One has told us, for instance, how he had fled 
into the mountains after the Japanese had landed, 
from where he was, however, permitted to return 
to his mission which, he found, had been thor- 
oughly looted. “The residence was an empty 
shell,” he states; “not a chair, not a plate even, 
or anything else, was left. We(meaning himself 
and another missionaty) slept on the floor, with- 
out blankets. Happily some of the church vest- 
ments were saved by Father S. . . , who managed 
to remain in a neighboring parish. By and by the 
guerillas formed and burnt down everything they 
could lay hands on. Ninety-five percent of all 
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churches and presbyteries are in ashes. They 
killed three of our Fathers, and the Japs also 
killed three. Four died of undernourishment.” 
Our purpose in relating this account is to call 
attention to the role guerillas played in the second 
World War. International law had established a 
set of rules regarding the attitude to be observed 
by civilians during invasion of a country by an 
enemy. Furthermore, the use and conduct of 
guerillas too was clearly defined. As far as one 
is able to judge from the accounts on the “‘resist- 
ance movement” organized in a number of coun- 
tries overrun either by the armies of Nazi Ger- 
many or Japan, little heed was granted to the 
prescriptions of international law regarding the 
subject under consideration. In fact, we have 
come across accounts of gross transgressions of 
all law by men and women engaged in under- 
ground movements. Invariably their actions, 
however reprehensible, were praised as patriotic. 
One of the worst cases of this kind we found 
mentioned in an official Belgian publication cir- 
culated in our country. It told of a woman, mem- 
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ber of the underground in her country, who drank 
with a German soldier until he was intoxicated, 
when she stabbed him to death with a knife. This 
case was recited as an illustration of the “‘patri- 
otism” which animated the Belgian people. It 
was plainly murder the woman committed. 

An International Commission, appointed by 
the UNO, should investigate thoroughly the use 
made of guerillas and the actions of non-uni- 
formed civilians during the post war, with the in- 
tention of writing into international law certain 
provisions aimed at preventing the abuses which 
were, during World War II, the cause of so many 
cruelties and outrages. Unfortunately, little is 
said about the disregard by all of the nations at 
war between 1939 and 1945 of the law of nations 
and International Law. A book on the subject 
is needed. The people of the world should know 
to what extent the hope of men that science and 
modern inventions would promote international 
good will and understanding was flouted by the 
warring parties, all of whom apparently adopted 
the rule the end sanctifies the means. 


Contemporary Opinion 


i a time when political life has swarmed, and 
still swarms, with zssue-dodgers, mob-courters 
and coattail-hangers, Senator Glass stood out like 
a giant of personal and political integrity. Small 
of stature, he was great in ability, honesty and 
public spirit. The keynote of his whole career 
is expressed in the words with which back in 1933 
he concluded his speech against the proposed de- 
valuation of the gold content of the dollar: 


I... shall never make apologies for acting on 
my Own convictions and conscience. 


May God grant this good and honored son of 
Virginia eternal rest, and send us others like him! 


Catholic Virginian 


Those who ever took any interest in past wars, 
and remember what they discovered from the 
reading of official history books, ancient MSS.., 
and, if they were specially privileged, private let- 
ters, will know when soldiers and civilians were 
faced with new conditions which they did not 
understand, they blundered as we have blundered, 
they came to the conclusion that it was necessary 
to revolutionize the conduct of war, and virtually 
destroy the economic system. They could not re- 


alize, as we have not realized now, that even if 
they won, there must be a future, and the mere 
beating of Prussianism cannot by itself settle any 
problems. Today soldiers and statesmen are 
studying why the war took such an unconscion- 
able time, and whether it was or was not neces- 
sary to disrupt the economic system of so many 
countries. We do not even know whether the 
new factors affecting war are assisted or made un- 
workable by the conscription of the able-bodied 
of the community. In fact, dealing with this 
country (Britain) alone, we are faced with condi- 
tions comparable with those which faced the 
world when high explosives, as they were re- 
garded in those days, were first invented. It sud- 


denly became evident that a ‘building which had — 


been regarded as impregnable could be destroyed 
by a cannon ball, and in this war it became sud- 
denly apparent that a large part of great cities 
could be destroyed with bombs. From the end 
of the fourteenth century until the great Whig 
houses appeared solidly settled in the early eigh- 
teenth century, the country never recovered from 
the shock of being faced with explosives. 
The Statist 


London — 
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As though he foresaw the present crisis in 
his native country, the great Spanish statesman- 
apologist, Donoso Cortés, stated a century ago in 
the Madrid parliament when the subject of dic- 
tatorship was under discussion, that, if the laws 
are sufficient to safeguard the State, then men 
should allow that the State be safeguarded by 
these laws. If they are not sufficient then dictator- 
ship should step in. In any case the State must 
be saved from any disintegration, resulting from 
the conflict of various social groups. 

A century before the Reds sought to overrun 
Spain, Cortés declared: “When the revolutionary 
and destructive powers are organized in strong 
political units, which the legitimate powers of the 
State are no longer able to check, then the power 
of the State still resisting such subversive move- 
ment must be concentrated in one hand. Every 
Democracy runs the risk of pressure being brought 
to bear upon it by the forces engaged in the eco- 
nomic and social battlefield, and of the State be- 
coming the victim and the booty of the conflict- 
ing groups. This must be avoided even at a sac- 
rifice of democratic institutions, in order that the 
State may be saved to fulfil its functions above the 
struggling classes.’’*) 

But it must not be rashly supposed that Cortés 
advocated absolute Totalitarianism. The State, he 
held, while being supported by the Church, must 
safeguard and promote vocational organizations, 
and never infringe on their rights and functions. 

Hibernia 
Dublin 


Two quotations (from Charles Morgan’s es- 
says, ‘Reflections in a Mirror): “The evidences of 
strength in our civilization . . . in the proofs which 
reach us in increasing strength that in France, in 
Scandinavia, in all the occupied territories, desire 
for the reintegration of a free Europ 1s burning 
and effective.” ‘The ideas of the Roman Empire, 
of the Papacy, and more distantly of Athens, have 
all served to establish, as a reality in the human 
mind, the idea of European coherence. If it were 
‘not a concept with power over thought, the Ger- 
mans would not have troubled to represent their 
aggression as an attempt to establish a new Euro- 
pean order.” Only our intellectual sloth and our 
faint-heartedness prevent us from acknowledg- 


ing this obvious fact. TREE EACUERARD?) 


1) Conf. the brochure by Dr. G. A. Briefs, «A 
Christian Statesman and Political Philosopher: Donoso 
Cortes,” a Central Bureau Publication. 

' 2) Professor of Stanford University, Calif. 
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Fragments 


A MAN without religion is nothing else but a 
 ~ meat-eating ape.” This was said by Prince 
Schwarzenberg years ago. Nevertheless people 


wonder our times should have bred so many mon- 
sters! 


What, asks the Rt. Hon. J. R. Clynes, in a pam- 
phlet on the danger of the unofficial strike, would 
be said of employers who, intending to seek re- 
ductions, locked out the men with the intimation 
that terms would later on be discussed on which 
the men could go back? 


“Mr. Bevin’s recent outburst that the function 
of the press was to entertain, amuse, and mis- 
lead,” says Henry Steele Commager, professor of 
history in Columbia University, “was undoubtedly 
ill-advised and unjust, especially in a country 
which boasts the London Times, the Manchester — 
Guardian, and the Yorkshire Post. It would 
probably stand as a fairly accurate characteriza- 
tion of a substantial part of the American press.” 


“Political democracy is one thing,” Rev. Dr. 
McLoughlin told an audience at Sligo, Eire, “real 
democracy is another.... The privilege of voting 
for Tweedledum or Tweedledee is of little use 
to a man if he has no say in the regulating of his 
every-day life or of his occupational pursuit,” he 
continued. And, yet, the tendency today is to pay 
lip service to man’s rights while daily regulating 
and ordering his daily life without reference to 
his own wishes. And as long as artificial instead 
of natural divisions prevail in society this con- 
dition will continue and be intensified. 


A thought expressed by Orestes Brownson in 
1842 (in the Democratic Review) should prove 
stimulating today: “It is impossible to practice, 
however enlightened or well disposed we may be, 
all the Christian virtues in society as it is now or- 
ganized.’—Mark well the words: “As now or- 
ganized”! 

In the biography of Cardinal Gruscha, Atch- 
bishop of Vienna, contained in the Staatslexikon, 
Dr. Karl Winter expresses a thought-provoking 
view: “Both Kolping and Gruscha sotight the root 
of vocational organization in mysticism not in 
politics.” 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


Religious Neutrality 


RECENT article and sundry other manifes- 
A tations show that the question is actual. Let 
us recall some fundamental principles, even if 
this is not a detailed study of the question. 

Religious neutrality (or indifference) has an 
objective, as well as a personal aspect. Consider- 
ing the object in itself, it is evident that among 
actions and human affairs some are good in them- 
selves, some are bad in themselves, and some are 
indifferent. For instance, acts of worship offered 
to the true God are intrinsically good; free- 
masonry is intrinsically evil; economic groups and 
enterprises are indifferent. 

Now if we consider the persons themselves, 
this indifference perishes since even indifferent 
things should be directed either actually or vir- 
tually towards the glory of God and the edifica- 
tion of the neighbor. In the same way, groups 
of persons, be they founded for material inter- 
ests or indifferent from a religious standpoint, 
should incline to the rules of morality of Christ, 
should contribute to the extension and stability of 
the Kingdom of Christ. This rule does not 
oblige semper et pro semper, that is in every single 
conscious act, but it is obligatory semper, that is 
to say, every time the occasion to do such an act 
presents itself. 

Religious indifference, be it absolute as far as 
the true God is concerned, or restricted to religi- 
ous, even christian professions, is therefore inad- 


The Formless Mass 


Our Task 


BA MONG the meaningful statements in the ad- 
dress delivered by Cardinal Caggiano at the 
First Inter-American Study Conference on Cath- 
olic Action, held at Santiago de Chile early in the 
summer of last year, one is deserving of particu- 
lar attention: 


“Outside and above all political parties, on the high- 
et plane of fundamental and essential principles, we 
must work tenaciously because we are democrats and 
because we are Catholics, to diminish in the countries 
of the Americas the formless mass (italics ours) and 
to increase the people who are conscious of their char- 
acter and master of their own thoughts.” 


To these programmatic ideas the speaker, one 


Procedure 


Action 


missable. And, as far as personal conduct is con- 
cerned, all social and economic organizations 
should favor the true religion, the Church and her 
faithful. This is the logic of faith. 

If, in certain circumstances, it should seem bet- 
ter not to assert this catholic exclusiveness, in 
order to avoid a greater evil, that is to say, a 
greater offense against God, or a greater obstacle 
against the establishment of the Kingdom of 
Christ, then, by tolerance it is permitted to deal 
with non-Catholics in-order to gain.their confi- 
dence and to attract them to the true religion, and, 
if possible, to convert them. But tolerance is not 
a right; it is a concession granted in hopes of a 
greater good and cannot be justified unless it is 
sure that Catholics will not be too seriously ex- 
posed to the danger of losing or weakening their 
faith. 

As regards public institutions, as the Holy See 
has often asserted, it is up to Bishops to decide, 
according to circumstances, the measure of neces- 
sary and prudent tolerance. The Bishops of this 
province have always recommended, according to 
sound principles and the social apostolate of the 
Church, that in the province social groups and 
even organizations of an economic nature, should 
usually be composed of Catholics. Until notifica- 


tion to the contrary, these decisions should be 
followed.) 


J. M. Ropricug, Carp. VILLENEUVE, O.M.I. 
Archbishop of Quebec 


of the South American prelates upon whom Pius 
XII imposed the cardinals’ hat a few months ago, 
added the almost equally important admonition: 

“For this purpose we must make a thorough use of 
our Catholic organizations, uprooting ignorance and 
godlessness, and cultivating a strong sense of social re- 
sponsibility.” : 

What is fundamental to these statements is not 
sufficiently realized by the vast majority of Amer- 
ican Catholics: Knowledge of the atomization of 
society, which has at last infected the very mar- 
row in the bones of the organism, called the fami- 


1) Written aboard the “Queen Elizabeth.” Feb. 10 
1946, this declaration was published by Semaine re- 
ligieuse de Québec on Feb. 21 of this year. Reproduced _ 
by us in English with the permission of. His Eminence. © 
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y. It too is being absorbed by the formless mass 
which is the very antithesis of that crystallization 
o£ social cells, called society. Not a few of the 
Ils we complain of have their origin in the con- 
lition referred to by Cardinal Caggiano. Man 
was not meant to live and work in an amorphous 
ody with a huge head, called State. A true so- 
iety is an organism consisting of many members, 
ull of which perform functions necessary for the 
sustained welfare of the entire body. The health 
of one affects the health of all. The individual 
realizes a sense of security from his membership 
in a healthy organism which aids him to play well 
his part in life and to seek his eternal destiny. 
The insecurity men complain of so bitterly to- 
day is not caused solely by unemployment and 
dearth or loss of income. Men feel they are mere 
particles of little or no particular value, cast into 
a soulless environment and face to face with an 
impending fate that grants them neither peace nor 
true happiness. Men organize to escape its worst 
*ffects, from conditions they feel powerless to 


Foster Catholic Universality 


An Obligation of Privilege 


ar is desirable our organizations should inter- 
est themselves in international meetings of 
~atholic students, such as that held at Copenhagen 
‘ate in the spring. It was an international Con- 
stress, attended in the first place by Catholic stu- 
dents from all Scandinavian countries, but there 
were present also students from France, Holland, 
Belgium and Great Britain. The first of its kind 
-o meet in Denmark, the gathering was intended 
-o mark the fifty years’ Jubilee of the Danish 
Academicum Catholicum. 

_ Attending the Congress as the representative 
of the Sword of the Spirit and the Newman As- 
wociation of England, Mr. A. C. F. Beales gave 
an address on “The Church and International 
rder’”’ during the plenary session. The speaker 
stressed the contrast between the unity of the 
-tusading movement six hundred years ago and 
he urgent need for organization among the Cath- 
lic forces throughout the world today, to meet 
. totalitarian crisis that has only changed its form 
with the end of the war. 

As the Scandinavian lands had been deprived 
luring the war of all news but what the Nazis 
Jlowed, he went on to explain and illustrate the 
ctivities of the Holy See since 1939—neutral as 
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alter, but society remains what it has been for 
more than a century, a vast mass of human beings 
who form groups largely dedicated to the promo- 
tion of the selfish interests of their members. 

It is to the mass Communists address them- 
selves. “You have nothing to lose except your 
chains,” men are told. Their mission is to in- 
augurate the “Dictatorship of the Proletariate.” 
But no more than Liberalism will Communism be 
able to create a true society. Hence, Communism 
in practice leads to autocracy. It is only when a 
people are organized in estates, on the basis of the 
union of the members of a vocation, a society of 
a truly democratic nature can be developed and 
sustained. 

It is high time Catholics should consider seri- 
ously and assiduously the greatest social problem 
of our day, the de-proletarization of the mass and 
the re-incorporation of the dispossessed in society. 
Therefore we must, to quote the Cardinal once 
more, “cultivate a strong sense of social responsi- 
bility.” 


to the politics of the conflict but firm and decisive 
on the moral issues involved, such as Poland, the 
Jews, and bombing—together with the Vatican’s 
work by mission and radio for the prisoners of 
war in every country (except Russia, where the 
Soviet Government would not allow it). 

In the course of one of the business meetings, 
each delegation gave an account of the actual situ- 
ation of the Church in its own country, and pooled 
suggestions for the future of Catholic student 
work through Pax Romana, which is shortly to 
hold two congresses, in Salamanca, Spain, and Fri- 
bourg, Switzerland. 

On the first day of the Congress, a Sunday, the 
Vicar-Apostolic of Denmark, who presided at the 
meetings, sang the Pontifical High Mass in the 
pro-cathedral, assisted by Danish, Norwegian, 
Swedish and German clergy. On Monday, a Dia- 
logue Mass, shared by all the delegates, was cele- 
brated by Fr. H. Roos, S.J., of the Jesuit house 
at Copenhagen. The guests at the plenary session 
included the British Minister in Copenhagen (Mr. 
Randell), the military attache (Col. Craig), and 
the Professor of Protestant Theology in the pre- 
Reformation ‘University of Copenhagen. 

American Catholics must become world- 
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minded. They are not doing enough when they 
assist financially the Missions. They must get to 
know the men and women who are with them 
holding what the Holy Father has called the front 
line entrusted to the laity. The Catholics of 
the world must be of one mind and one heart be- 
cause they are called on to defend at the present 
time nothing less than the sacred rights of God 
and His Church. The Marxians long ago cried out: 
“Workers of the world unite!” For what pur- 
pose? To attain and uphold the dictatorship of 
the proletariate, based on the doctrines of Karl 
Marx and his school—materialism, atheism, col- 
lectivism. 

In the days of St. Francis Xavier young men, 
some of them the sons of great families, as John 
de Britto, recently canonized, and the Bl. Carlo 
Spinola, went to India and Japan to lead pagan 
people to Christ and His Church. The Catholic 
youth of today finds both barbarians and pagans 
right at home, in his native land. He need not go 


Capitalistic Practices 


Choking Their Competitors 


O-OPERATIVES are not infrequently ac- 

cused of freezing out small merchants and 
middlemen. It is not, and never has been the 
intention of any co-operative to eliminate com- 
petitors. The practice observed by them, to sell 
goods at current prices, may be cited in proof of 
this assertion. Nor have merchants disappeared 
in countries where, as in England, Belgium, Swit- 
zetland, Germany and Sweden co-operatives have 
flourished for many decades. But powerful cor- 
porations have with us attempted, and all too 
often succeeded, to drive out of business small 
enterprisers, merchants and dealers by the use of 
vicious methods. This purpose was generally at- 
tained by underselling those who stood in the way 
of financially powerful firms or corporations bent 
on increasing production or sales, and ultimately 
profits. Moral considerations were, in such cases, 
mere spider webs to be swept away at the com- 
mand of selfishness. It is of common knowledge 
that in the good old days of unrestricted enter- 
prise dealers were warned not to buy from com- 
peting firms not of the trust and that, should they 
do so never-the-less, a local store would be opened 
to undersell them. 


In more recent years efforts to establish mo- 
nopolies or to drive financially weaker competi- 
tors to the wall, have been carried out with greater 
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forth to run down and slay dragons; their poison- 
ous breath vitiates the very air he inhales. If this 
were not so, whence juvenile delinquency, the: 
prevalence of crime, the terrible record of murders: 
and suicides, of rape, abortions, and divorce? 


Before long, a feeling of pessimism and de- 


spair will beset the mind of the American people. 
A feeling of hopelessness will attack not a few 
whose efforts to escape the moral and intellectual 
chaos of the age have failed. Let the Catholic 
youth of today prepare for the leadership the na- 
tion is even today in need of and for which it will 
clamor in the coming decades. Let them remem- 
ber the great Leo’s admonition: “No one lives in 
the State to himself alone, but also for the com- 
mon weal, so that what some are not able to con- 
tribute toward the realization of the common 
good may be compensated for liberally by others 
who can do so.” The Pope calls this a serious: 
obligation to be weighed and measured by the tal- 
ents and benefits one may have received. 


caution than was the case formerly. But they have: 


by no means ceased. The suit of the Federal 


Government against the Atlantic and Pacific Tea . 
Company is a case in point. Before all, testimony’ 


submitted to the House Small Business Commit-. 
tee, while in session at Chicago last summer,. 
throws light on the subject under discussion. 
Thomas J. Graham, of the Champion Tire Com-- 


pany, of Chicago, testified that stores operated by- 


certain manfacturers of tires took a large amount: 


of business from the independent dealers, and! 
that it was a matter of record “that most com-- 


pany owned stores were operated at a loss.”” This: 


statement led one of the members of the congres-' 


sional committee to inquire: “What do you mean 
on record, with whom?” 


>| 


What follows are ex-- 


cerpts from the ensuing dialogue between the: 


dealer and the questioning Congressman: 


Mr. GRAHAM. With the Congress of the Unit-- 
ed States, in Senate Print No. 3, 1117 tire dealers, 
and evidence presented at hearings before congres- 
sional and Senate committees by the big rubber: 


companies themselves. 
Washington. 
Mr. PLOEsEr. 


panies want to operate a retail outlet at a loss? 


Mr. GRAHAM. As a matter of fact, they are: 


not operating at a loss. 
explain that. 
Mr. PLogser. All right. 


It is all on record in: 


Why would the rubber com-- 


The next paragraph will! 
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_ Mr. GrauaM. How, you ask, can they con- 
tinually operate at a loss and stay in business? 
They are there to get volume; to move tonnage 
from the factory. The factory figures a profit on 
the aggregate monetary return from the time the 
tire leaves the factory until it is sold to the con- 
sumer. 

As an example: A truck tire that has a list price 
of $100 costs roughly $35 to build. This tire is 
sold to a large dealer for about $60. The factory 
- makes a profit of $25. Most of these tires are to- 

day distributed to the dealer through the company- 

owned store. Now, if that company-owned store, 
instead of selling thé dealer for $60, sells instead 
that dealet’s customer for $60, the factory has 
made just as much profit as if they sold to the 
dealer. That, gentlemen, is just what they have 
been doing—the company store in its competition 
with the dealer ‘holds the trump cards and they 
are past masters at playing their ace in the hole. 

Does that answer your question? 

Mr. PLogseR. Not entirely because there is 
a cost of maintenance of the company retail out- 
let, and if they sell at $60 to the consumer, they 
have added an additional expense to that sale by 
the operation of the retail store. 

Mr. GRAHAM. The retail stores themselves are 
billed their tires at a certain price by the factory, 
out of inventory. From the price they are billed 
those tires, most of the companies’ stores show a 
loss on the operation, but actually the factory who 
has sold that tire to the company store and it to 
the consumer, is not taking a loss, because the 
aggregate of all of the money that the factory re- 
ceived yields a profit, the factory furnishes the 
money for the company store, and the factory has 
made a profit, but the retail outlets of the factories 
are operated at a loss in most cases, according to 
the records at Washington, in competition with 
their dealers, who cannot take those losses and 
stay in business. 

Mr. Prosser. Of course, I can readily see 

where it enables them to begin a price war, and 
tun it successfully without injuring themselves. 

Mr. GRAHAM. That is right, 


Then Mr. Graham showed how the dealers’ 
business has been steadily dropping for many 
years, asserting “The factory takes the cream; the 
dealer fights with the company-controlled store 
for his share of the crumbs.” 

When ultimately Congressman Ploeser inquired 
of the witness the reason behind the manufac- 
turers’ policy, Mr. Graham replied it was due to 
“the cut throat competition between the factories 
themselves, all of the big rubber companies try- 
ing to be the biggest, and they have forced all 
these small fellows out of business.” A repetition 
of the conditions which, fifty and sixty years ago, 
led to the organization of trusts. 

Consumers may believe themselves the gainers 
by these maneuvers. Ultimately they are made 
to pay for them. Moreover, every dollar of profit 
accumulated by monopolies from a thousand 
sources are poured into one central reservoir of 
finance. Part of the loot is distributed in the 
shape of high salaries and dividends to a com- 
paratively small number of people; much becomes 
“capital.” The co-operative does not undersell 
individual dealers or firms in the first place, and 
any surplus is returned not to stockholders alone 
but to consumers in accordance with the total 
amount of their purchases in a calendar year. It 
is known as the patronage refund. These re- 
funds, as Fr. J. Elliot Ross points out in “Co- 
operative Plenty,’ tend to break down ‘“‘soctally 
undesirable monopoly practices in capitalist busi- 
ness.” But co-operatives also keep money at 
home. As the same writer states: ‘“Everything re- 
ceived by the retail co-operatives, over and above 
what they paid for goods bought from outside, 
would be distributed in the local community as 
wages, interest on stock held locally by the pa- 
trons, refunds to the local patrons.”” Most of the 
income from this source would be spent locally 
to the advantage of the community. Self-interest 
and consideration for the common good should 
lead people in rural areas to consider: Absentee 
owners of chain stores exert an evil influence, 
they drain rural, and even urban areas, of money 
that should remain at home. 


Continuation schools, it appeats, were first in- 
augurated by St. Charles Borromeo (1538-1584) 
at Milan. This great churchman expressed the 
opinion that instruction for the members of the 
working class should not end with attendance at 
elementary schools for children between seven 


to thirteen years of age. He desited that instruc- 
tion should be available for youths of mature 
years and that they should be taught to make good - 
use of the fundamental knowledge of reading 
and writing. But it was not until the eighteenth 
century continuation schools became popular. 
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Migratory Workers 


The Strangers Within Our Gates 


k OOKS on social history are curiously silent 

regarding the prevalence of casuals in form- 
er centuries. Catholic writers give the impression 
that under the guild system none remained 
outside of these organized groups of artisans. 
One must search far and wide to discover traces 
of casuals who were to be found in most 
countries of Europe. One of Cervantes’ novels 
relates, to quote an instance, that two young noble- 
men ran away from home and, once on the road, 
decided to make for the port where the fishing 
fleet was preparing for the annual fish haul. 
In parts of lower Germany the custom of men 
from the land going into Holland for a season 
was so well established that they were known by 
a distinctive name Sachsenganger. England had 
its agricultural labor gangs in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, and even now men and 
women and children annually seek the hop gard- 
ens in Kent to help harvest the aromatic fruit of 
the hop vine. Londoners of the poorer classes 
enjoy this diversion and some thirty years ago, 
after it had been discovered that many Catholics 
availed themselves of this opportunity to work 
in the fields, priests began to minister to these 
casuals. In fact, people are reached on these oc- 
casions with whom to establish contact is difficult 
in congested areas. 

We in our country have had among us for dec- 
ades hordes of casuals, who built our railways, 
dug our canals, blasted the rocks in quarries, and 
harvested a large part of our crops. The late 
Bishop Vincent Wehrle, O.S.B., of Bismarck, N. 

_D., while a missionary in territorial days, on one 
of his wanderings met with a gang of railroad 
section hands, some forty odd men gathered in 
a bunk house, among whom he found twenty- 
three Catholics! Unfortunately, no one ever 

thought of providing for the spiritual needs of 
the Italians, who were housed in work trains 
standing on sidings of railroads. They were in- 
deed strangers in a strange land. 

At the present time a large number of Mexicans 
come to our country in accordance with a contract 


From the Missouri Conservationist: “Largest 
gtoup-presentation of conservationist medals on 
recotd in the Missouri Nature Knight program 
was conducted on April 28 at Gildehaus School 
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agreement entered into between the Government 
of our country and the Government of the Fderal 
Republic beyond the Rio Grande. Fortunately, 
there has been an awakening to the obligation that 
they should not be neglected while in our midst. 
Thus, when the first contingent of Mexicans ar- 
tived at Goshen, Ind., on the Pennsylvania line, in 
the spring of 1945, Fr. Herman Miller immediate- 
ly invited the Mexicans to attend his services, and 
distributed among them rosaries, reading matter in 
Spanish, while he also donated framed religious 
pictures for the walls of the railway cars in which 
they made their homes. Other Mexicans, who 
reached’ North Dakota, were also taken care of. 
This year, in the Folia Cleri, of the Diocese of 
Fargo, Most Rev. A. J. Muench reminds his 
priests: 

“It is reported that about fifty thousand Mext- 
cans will leave Mexico this year for work in the 
nation’s harvest fields, especially those of the Mid- 
dle West and Northwest. Several thousands of 
them will again come to our Diocese. As a good 
shepherd, visit them. See what you can do for 
them. Interest yourseif in their material and 
spiritual well-being. They will be grateful to 
you for it. Priestly zeal of this kind will impress 
on them the fact that Holy Mother Church does 
not neglect them even though they are far from 
home. In no way must we give them cause for 
thinking that they are but strangers in our midst, 
that they have not parity of rights with those we 
call our own, that they are not as dear to us as 
those of our regular flock. The good shepherd 
will go out of his way to interest himself in 
them.” 

We have not as yet any organized endeavor 
intended to provide in a spiritual way for the fruit 


_ pickers, cannery workers, etc., or other casuals, of 


whom there are tens of thousands. We are. in- 
clined to assume that there are no Catholics 
among them. Investigations would, we believe, 
disclose the very information those who first came 
in contact with the hop pickers in England ascer- 
tained, and which led to organized efforts con- 
tinued to this day. 


in Franklin County. A total of 32 children had 
earned this high award at Gildehaus, which is in 
the parish of the Rt. Rev. Monsignor George J. 
Hildner, nationally-known conservation leader.” 


SOCIAL 


Catholic Social Action 

Ayer the encouragement of the French hier- 
’* atchy, Pére Epagneul has founded a new te- 
igious Congregation whose aim is to bring back 
0 the Church lapsed Catholics in the laboring and 
farming classes. Known as the Congregation of 
Rural Missionary Friars, its members will serve in 
parishes to which the Ordinaries are unable to 
allot pastors. 

The Congregation at present numbers thirty. A So- 
ciety of Rural Missionary Sisters is also being organized. 
A PASTORAL letter, addressed by Most Rev. 

Joseph Eugene Limoges, Bishop of Mont 
Laurier, Quebec, to the Catholics of the see, warns 
hem against joining certain clubs, secret socie- 


ies and “neutral societies’ which have become 
“implanted in many cities of the diocese.” 


The letter was issued to “put on guard the faithful | 


who, with the best intentions in the world, would be 
exposed to become implicated and enter these clubs 
inder the pretext of camaraderie, progress, sociology 
und of mutual comprehension of all domains of human 
wctivity.” Naming various types of organizations—in- 
‘luding service clubs and non-sectarian societies—which 
were to be “guarded against,” Msgr. Limoges deals 
with the history of the stand taken by the Catholic 
-hurch against Freemasonry and certain explicitly con- 
lemned societies. The suspected or so-called “neutral” 
ocieties, mentioned in the Pastoral, are the Y.M.C.A. 
und Y.W.C.A., denounced by the Holy See in 1920. 


Been LLY during Lent mite box offerings 
are solicited for the benefit of the Rural Life 
Sonference of the Diocese of Wichita. They 
rielded $4,552.89 this year, part of the sum con- 
isting of contributions offered by children in the 
hape of nickels and pennies. All told, the Con- 
erence received during the twelve months ended 
on June 1, $12,076.53. No less than $3,950 were 
lonated by Msgr. P. McCullough, of Pittsburg, 
Sans. Rev. Thomas Green is the diocesan Rural 
_ife director. 

Commenting on the work of the Conference during 
he past year Most Rev. Christian Winkelmann, Bishop 
f Wichita, remarked: ‘The diocesan Rural Life Con- 
erence means a great deal to the spiritual welfare of 
wut people in the sparsely settled sections of the diocese 
nd to deserving needy parishes. The conference pro- 
ides the means to carry on God’s work in corners of 
Jis vineyard where because of a lack of funds that 
york would be seriously hampered. Monsignor Mc- 
cullough pays for the entire cost of providing free 
chool transportation to the Catholic children who live 
1 the hilly mission districts surrounding Pittsburg, and 
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who would be deprived of a Catholic grade and high 
school education unless transportation to a Catholic 
school were provided them. Monsignor McCullough’s 
school bus fetches these children to his grade and high 
school every day, and takes them back home after school. 
This is indeed apostolic work.” 


‘THE Hierarchy of France has decided to estab- 
lish an Organization for the spiritual aid of 
French seafarers of all classes. 


Cardinal Roques, Archbishop of Rennes, has been 
appointed Chaplain General and Father Butel, S.J., 
Vicar General. The Seminarists of the Missionaries of 
Lisieux will form the clergy, specially trained for work 
among seamen, going to sea as deckhands and cabin- 
hoys during their vacation. 


Personalia 


T the close of a social course, conducted in 

the city of Pamplona, Spain, the Bishop of 
the diocese, Dr. Oloechea, said, it pleased him 
to come to his house, “which has been the home 
of bishops and is today that of workers.” And 
continuing he reminded his hearets: 


“My family is a working class family. My father 
earned 7,30 to 7,50 pesetas a day, in those times a 
high wage. I often brought him his food, sometimes 
even chicken, then cheap enough. The hours were long, 
sometimes twelve a day. I often heard the whistle call- 
ing to work, and I still remember the great meeting of 
Pablo Iglesias and the terrible strikes. My village ap- 
peared a sepulchre. Many workers looked at the Altos 
Hornos with unfriendly eyes. I remember the sacks of 
vegetables lying on the streets with no one to touch 
them, and the press which changed its color so often. 
I remember a relation killed at work, and other dead 
workers whose bodies were accompanied by their com- 
panions in dead silence, a terrible shadow of what was 
to come. Afterwards I went to a parish to work with 
and for the poor, and later Providence wished me to 
come to Pamplona as bishop. But I say to you, as I 
did in my village, underneath my soutanne I wear a 
workers overall. Once the manager of a factory said 
to me, ‘If you had not become a bishop, but had re- 
mained here, what a commotion you would have made.’ 
I believe it.” ; 


An Internatioual Bill of Human Rights 


(A COMMUNICATION addressed by the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the Catholic Association 
for International Peace to Mr. James E. Byrnes, 
Secretary of State, offers the following sugges- 
tions: “(1) Formulation by the United Nations 
Commission on Human Rights of a bill of human 
rights; (2) Inclusion of a bill of rights in the 
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peace treaties, the trusteeship agreements and the 
laws of every country in the United Nations; 
(3) Establishment of the permanent Commission 
on the basis of government representation but 
with the addition of international and national as- 
sociations of advisers to assist in the formulation 
and protection of human rights; (4) Priority of 
consideration by the Human Rights Commission 
for the more fundamental rights according to the 
order of the draft declaration of rights formulated 
by the Inter-American Juridical Committee.” 

In closing, the communication states: “‘As to the de- 
tails of the proposed bill of rights we shall communi- 
cate with you further. Our Committees have been work- 


ing on this matter for some time and we shall give you 
their conclusions later.” 


Co-operation 


Brae the summer course in co-operation 

conducted by Fr. Joseph A. MacDonald at 
the University of Porto Rico last year was so satis- 
factory, St. Francis Xavier's University at Anti- 
gonish, N. S., was requested to release him again 
this year. Fr. MacDonald is to teach a follow-up 
course and to conduct field work of a practical 


nature, such as organizing co-operative ventures 
of different kinds. 


As a result of Fr. MacDonald’s course last summer a 
group of Porto Ricans came to Nova Scotia to study 
the operation of various co-operative groups in that 
province. - 


Socialist International 


se meeting of Socialist parties at Clacton, 

England, is said to have been a quiet and in- 
conclusive affair. Most of the delegates, who have 
varying degrees of governmental responsibility 
and differing relations with their own Communist 
parties, were glad to follow the lead of the Brit- 
ish delegation—which included Mr. Dalton, Mr. 
Bevan and Mr. Shinwell—and avoid practical de- 
cisions. 


The British delegates, whose opposition to a resur- 
rection of the Second International is based partly on a 
desire not to be embarrassed by decisions of a strong 
central organization, undertook to run an international 
information bureau at Transport House. The French, 
who feel that close links with other Socialist parties 
might strengthen their domestic position, were openly 
supported in this attitude only by a representative of 
the Canadian C.C.F. Similarly, an explicit proposal 
that German Social-Democrats should be allowed either 
to appear as observers or to present their case at the 
next meeting, in the autumn, was side-tracked, and the 
matter left to the discretion of each Socialist party. 
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Porto Rican Plebiscite 


[pees TRUMAN has vetoed Porto 
Rican Senate Bill 195, aimed at a plebiscite to: 


define the Island’s permanent political status, and! 
Senate Bill 196, authorizing a poll of Porto Rican| 
voters for the purpose of recommending a native: 
Porto Rican for the Governorship of the Island if? 
that post is vacated before the Island’s final po-: 
litical status is determined. ‘The bills were sub-. 
mitted to the President for his signature after be-- 
ing passed by the Porto Rican Legislature over the: 
Governor's veto. 


While the President favors and has recommended to) 
the Congress legislation intended to grant the people: 
of Porto Rico an opportunity to express their prefer-- 
ence regarding their political status in the future, he: 
felt that: “Approval of Senate Bill 195, however, mightt 
erroneously be construed by the people of Porto Rico) 
as a commitment that the United States would acceptt 
any plan that might be selected at the proposed plebis-- 
cite, and if the plan thus selected shouid not be accept-- 
able to the Congress, it could then be argued that the: 
United States was not keeping faith with the expressed! 
will of the people of Porto Rico. In view of this: 
possibility, and the harmful effect that such a misunder-- 
standing would have on our relations with the people: 
of Porto Rico, this measure ought not, in my opinion,,. 
to be allowed to become law. The same principle is also: 
applicable to Senate Bill 196.” 


Subsidies 


eS to the producers of agricultural 

commodities from the Federal Treasury im 
1945 amounted to 771 million dollars, about fourt 
percent less than the estimate of 804 million dol-- 
lars in 1944. : 


Payments on the Production Program in 1945 were: 
23 percent above a year earlier, but Agricultural Con-- 
servation payments were reduced 28 percent, and Suga 
Act payments declined 11 percent. Cash receipts and 
Government payments combined in 1945 were 21.6 bil-. 
lion dollars, 2 percent above the 1944 total of 21.0% 
billion dollars. | 


Taxation 


FIVE-PER-CENT tax on gross operating: 
income of mechanical amusements, rathen 
than the usual flat rate of $10 per machine per 
year has been imposed by the Spokane (Wash- 
ington) City Council, according to the United, 
States Municipal News which makes the follow- 
ing comment on the measure: 
“With some of these machines individually having 


a take up to several thousands of dollars annually, the 


Council is wise in basing the tax on the volume of busi- 
ness,” 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


BISHOP NEUMANN’S GERMAN 
CATECHISM 


T was said in the Social Justice Review for 

October, 1944, the bibliographer of the Re- 
lemptorists, Maur. De Meulemeester, ‘“‘believes 
t very probable that the German catechism pub- 
ished in 1845 at Pittsburgh, Pa., had for its 
author the Ven. P. Neumann.” It is rather sur- 
prising the bibliographer should voice doubt about 
the matter. Had he consulted the authoritative 
history by Fr. Bernard Beck, C.SS.R.: Goldenes 
fubilaums des Wirkens der Redemptoristenvater 
an der St. Philomena Kirche in Pittsburg und Um- 
gebung. Pittsburg, 1889, he would have found 
-orrect information on the question. Father Beck 
says on page 154: 

“P. Neumann labored in the school a great deal, 
mstructing the children in the doctrines of our Holy 
Religion. At this time no suitable catechism was avail- 
ible in the country. .P. Neumann undertook the task 
“0 compile one, which was regarded as one of the best 
and most practical catechisms of this country and it 
was reprinted many times up to our days. Besides he 


published also a short Bible History for children and 
several devotional booklets.” 


The first edition was printed at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
in 1845; it consists of 160 pages in 24 mo. While 
I have not seen a copy of this first edition, the 
library of our monastery at Pittsburgh treasures 
a copy of the tenth edition, with the title: Ka- 
‘holischer Katechismus Verfasst von Johann Nep. 
Neumann, Bischof von Philadelphia. Zehnte 
Auflage, mit Genehmigung des National Concilt- 
ms von Baltimore. John Murphy & Co., 1866. 
Zu haben in allen katholischen Buchhandlungen 
“n den Vereinigten Staaten. (180 pages in 24 mo.) 
The catechism was produced in the customary 
Sothic, or German type. The introduction pre- 
sents two questions: What is a catechism and how 
't is divided. The catechism is divided into five 
parts: Faith, Hope, Charity, Sacraments, and 
Christian Justice with Last End. The catechism 
rovers pages 3-146, and is followed on pp. 147- 
170 by the customary prayers, on pp. 171-172 by 
a list of days of Feasts and Fasts, on pp. 173-178 
py the Mass prayers for servers in Latin and on 
p. 179-180 the Latin antiphons and responses 
“or servers at marriages, churching, and funerals. 
It is noteworthy that Bishop Neumann’s Ger- 
an catechism was approved by the Plenary Coun- 
+1 of Baltimore. This was the First Plenary 
Council, of 1852, which appointed a commission 


to compile a catechism both in English and Ger- 
man for all dioceses. Likewise noteworthy is the 
notice on the title-page that this German cate- 
chism was sold by all Catholic booksellers, Eng- 
lish as well as German. 


Bishop Neumann compiled also a Larger Ger- 
man Catechism; it too was approved by the First 
Plenary Council of Baltimore in 1852. Fr. 
Elias Fred. Schauer, C.SS.R., states, in the appro- 
bation for a new edition of Bishop Neumann's 
German catechism in 1882: 

“Since the SMALL and LARGER catechisms of the 
deceased John Nep. Neumann, sometime Bishop of 
Philadelphia, have been approved by the Plenary Coun- 
cil of 1852, and since the experience of thirty-seven 
years has shown these catechisms to have exerted a 
most beneficial influence not only in schools, but also 
in families and in general on the practical life of Ameri- 
can Catholics, to such an extent that to this day (Sept. 
6, 1882) the small catechism has passed through thirty 
editions and the larger catechism through eighteen edi- 
tions, some Fathers of the Congregation of the Most 
Holy Redeemer have revised and enlarged these cate- 
chisms. These Fathers have divided the catechism into 
three separate books, a small, middle, and large cate- 
chism. ‘This division will meet the needs of the schools 
in a better way.” 


St. Augustine’s Monastery possesses a copy of 
the third edition of this Middle Catechism which 
bears the title: “No. 2. Mittlerer Katechismus 
der Romisch-Katholischen Religion. Ein Auszug 
aus dem grosseren Katechismus des Johann Nep. 
Neumann aus der Congregation des Allerheilig- 
sten Erldsers und weiland Bischof von Philadel- 
phia. Dritte Ausgabe. Baltimore, Druck una 
Verlag der Firma Gebriider Kreuzer, 1884. (16 
mo. pp. 178.) The XXXIV pages of addenda con- 
tain prayers and devotions and Latin prayers for 
servers. Support of the church is added as sixth 
commandment of the Church to the five of the 
small catechism. Larger print made this form of 
catchism easier to read and better for the eyes of 
children. Father Beck states that by January 1889 
Bishop Neumann’s smaller catechism passed 
through thirty-eight editions and the larger cate- 
chism through twenty-one. (Goldenes Jubilaum, 
p. 154, note 1.) 

Bishop Neumann’s Bible History had the title: 
Biblische Geschichte des Alten und Neuen Test- 
amentes zum Gebrauche der katholischen Schulen. 
The small catechism contains numerous references 
to this Bible History 

J. M. Lenwart, O.Cap. 
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Our Silent Heroes 


PRIEST by the name of Friedrich Bender is 

listed by Fr. Reiter, S.J., in the directory of 
German priests in the United States, published 
under the title Schematismus, etc., at New York 
in 1869. But no information regarding the place 
and date of his birth were made available to the 
editor. He merely records Father Bender to be 
the pastor of St. Edward’s parish at Cincinnati. 
The Schematismus, published at St. Louis in 1882, 
again lists a Father F. Bender, this time as rector 
of St. Elizabeth’s parish in West Denver, Colo- 
rado. Ten years later the third and last directory 
of German-American priests, edited by the late 
Fr. John Nep. Enzlberger, of the Diocese of Belle- 
ville, records Father Bender as pastor of St. Mary’s 
Church at Manitou in the Diocese of Denver. 


In recent months the Casket, Catholic weekly 
of Antigonish, Nova Scotia, has published a series 
of articles written by Archie Gillis, the life story 
of Archie and Angus, two brothers who drifted 
from their home on the Atlantic coast to Colo- 
tado where they became successful contractors. 
It was at Manitou, Archie Gillis, of sturdy Scotch 
Catholic descent, came to know Father Friedrich 
Bender. In the installment of the story, published 
in the Casket for July 4 of this year, he recites the 
following remarkable reminiscences concerning 
this priest of unknown antecedents. Mr. Gillis 
writes: 


“During the Christmas holidays of 1890, everybody 
was having Christmas festivities around their own fire- 
side. But there was one man in Manitou who con- 
sidered it his duty to bring a little Christmas cheer to 
some 500 Italian laborers who were building the Pike’s 
Peak railroad for Landry and Son, whose camp at the 
time was located at Timberline, 12,000 feet above sea 
level. A Father Bender, who at the time was pastor 
of the Catholic Church at Manitou and Colorado City, 
on Christmas Eve, at about 6 p. m. took his grip in his 

‘hand, wound his weary way on foot and alone towards 
the railroad camp, despite the six thousand feet he had 
to climb. He arrived in time to say the twelve o’clock 
midnight Mass, then returned to Manitou and said the 
eight o’clock Mass, and then he said 10 o’clock Mass at 
Colorado City some three miles distant. The total 
mileage that he travelled was only 27 miles, but in the 
first’seven miles that he travelled he had to climb 6,000 
feet to an elevation of 15,000 feet above sea level, a tri- 
umph which only a few of the many that undertake it 
can accomplish. In ascending you gasp for breath at 
every step, in descending your frame rattles.” 


According to Mr. Gillis, Father F. Bender was 
overt sixty-five years old at that time. The writer 
adds: ‘‘No one can realize the hardship of that 
climb except one who has been over it. I made 
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the trip in 1880, when I was twenty-three, and no: 
amount of money could induce me to repeat it, 
until the iron horse came along and did some: 
work on the summit. Very few, even of his pa- 
tishioners, knew that Father Bender said midnight 
Mass close to the top of Pike's Peak, for the rea-. 
son that the other two Masses were on schedule: 
time, and few know it today. Father Bender is 
one man who left his footprints in the sands off 
time, not only in this instance but in many others.” 

He is, moreover, one of the many forgottem 
priests who, in the course of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, followed the sheep to the frontier and who: 
bore with their parishioners the hardships of the: 
wilderness and primitive conditions of life. They 
are the true founders of the Church in the United! 


States. 


Social Mission of German Catholic 
Newspapers 


Nie to the parish, the German Catholic 


newspaper proved to be a bureau of infor 


{ 


mation and an employment agency for the Ger- 
man settler not yet able to speak and write Eng- 
lish. Had the correspondence carried on by th 
editors of the German Catholic papers in the 
United States with their readers been preserve 
they would grant an insight into a great amount 
of good those men accomplished by aiding an 
counseling people that were at times hard-pressed] 
The subscriber to a Catholic paper in the car'y 
days found in the editor a man to whom he coulé 
appeal for information and, in many cases, also foi! 
willing help when difficulties had arisen in 
strange land. The German paper carried into his! 
home in the backwoods spiritual consolation anc 
religious instructions; it warned the new-come1 
some called a “green-horn” against dangers threat: 
ening his faith and morals; it brought him int 
closer contact with his adopted country and satis 
fied his yearning for news from the fatherlandi 
the world in general and the Church. The papet’s 
agent, who resided in the neighborhood was all 
ways able and willing to convey his wishes anc 
needs to the office in the city and to obtain fro 
there information or, if possible, even help. O 
the rare occasions of a business trip to the distani 
city or town, the subscriber did not neglect to pay, 
a visit at the office of his paper and felt as mined 
at home there as he did in the chapel or churcl! 
of the settlement. Such personal contacts provec 
a real boon to him. : 
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Yet the proof of the social mission the pioneer 
Catholic papers accomplished has been consigned 
to oblivion. We obtain a faint idea of the ser- 
vices they rendered by studying the advertisements 
contained in these publications. Thus the 
Wahrheits-Freund of September 6, 1849, pub- 
lished a list of 503 letters which had reached the 
Cincinnati Post Office. In those days the postal 
service was quite inefficient and such lists were 
most serviceable to the Germans. Besides, the 


“issue contains a number of death notices of Ger- 


mans; booksellers and printers advertise the lat- 
est editions of German books, German business- 
men advertise their wares, farms are offered for 
sale, friends and relations seek information re- 
garding the whereabouts of persons who had late- 
ly disappeared; market prices are quoted, a school 
teacher is sought for a Catholic school, and a man 
who is about to visit Germany offers to take with 
him letters, etc. intended for people in West- 
phalia or Hannover. Thus the Catholic paper 
fulfilled an important mission. 


Collectanea 


ifs appears from the life of the distinguished 
Indian missionary, Father DeSmet, by Laveille, 
that even during the Civil War retreats for sol- 
diers were not unknown. It is said, on page 306 
of the book referred to, that between battles the 
Chaplains instructed, baptized, and prepared the 
soldiers for their First Communion. Still more 
extraordinary, the Jesuit Fathers managed to 
preach three day retreats which were attended by 
both officers and men. 

General Butler, politician and soldier, whom 
the people of New Orleans detested more than 
any other Union officer, was well aware of the 
services our Chaplains rendered the men of his 


command. For he says, “Catholic priests gave 
spiritual help to soldiers on the battle field.” 


Pursuing the policy of rescuing from oblivion 
the names and activities of early iron-masters in 
our country, Steelways, published quarterly by 
American Iron and Steel Institute, New York, now 
acquaints its readers with German-born Peter 
Hasenclever, “who may well have been the first 
to establish American business on a corporate 


basis.” 


ie we 


“His New World venture,’ so the article 
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states, “began in London in 1763, when he per- 
suaded a group of prominent Englishmen to in- 
vest £40,000 for the production of pig iron, hemp 
and potash in the American colonies.” After his 


arrival in New York, in June of the following 


year, he laid the foundation for “‘what was to be- 
come the Hasenclever empire . . . in Morris Coun- 
ty, New Jersey. By the end of 1766, when he was 
fifty years old, Hasenclever had acquired four 
blast furnaces, seven forges, two-hundred and 
thirty-five stores, work shops and dwelling hous- 
es, thirteen mill ponds, ten bridges, and many 
miles of road.” 

According to the account, Hasenclever ‘was 
more than an empire builder. Historians credit 
him with two firsts in American industrial oper- 
ation: Damming natural ponds to secure year- 
round water supply and putting roofs over fur- 
naces for protection from weather.” 

But like so many other pioneers, he was to ex- 
perience failure of his enterprise, probably be- 
cause his backers in London “had taken fright at 
his expenditures in America. He was refused 
further financial support, although a New Jersey 
investigating committee, appointed by Governor 
William Franklin, reported favorably on his man- 
agership.” Turning his back on England, he re- 
turned to Landshut, in Bavaria, where he died in 
1793, having regained his fortune. 


In the issue of October 25, 1867, the Aurora, 
of Buffalo, reported: “On Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 16, 1867, His Grace, the Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop of New York, John McCloskey, admin- 
istered the sacrament of confirmation in the 
church of the Most Holy Redeemer on Third 
Street in New York. ‘The number of confirmandi 
was four hundred and four, among them were 
forty-nine adult converts. One of the converts 
was formerly a Morman Elder who through the 
grace of God and the instructions of the Rev. 
Fr. Ewald, C.Ss.R., was led out of the night of 
darkness to the light of truth. They say that the 
conversion of this Morman has caused great com- 
motion among Latter-Day Saints.” 

The Redemptorist Father Louis Ewald, born in 
Kahn, diocese of Paderborn, on April 8, 1822, was 
ordained June 2, 1860. Since January 4, 1866, 
he was stationed at the Church of the Most Holy 
Redeemer in New York City. He died March 27, 
1886, at St. Boniface’s Church, Philadelphia.*) 


1) Reiter’s Schematismus, New York, 1869, p. 96. 
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Book Reviews and Notes 
Received for Review 


Maritain, Jacques. Von Bergson Zu Thomas Von 
Aquin. Shoenhof, Cambridge, Mass., 296 p. 


LaFarge, Rev. John, S.J. History and Meaning of the 
Office of Cardinals. New York Herald Tri- 
bune, New York, N. Y., 1946. 18 p. 


Lamm, Rev. William R., S.M. The Golden Thread of 
Newman. The Marian Foundation, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 41 p., 50c. 


Mathis, Rev. Michael A., C.S.C. A Brief Commentary 
on The Text of Matins and Lauds of the 
Roman Breviary for the Two Sundays of 
Passiontide, and Mass of Easter Sunday. 
For sale by the author. 50c. 


Scheeben, M. J. The Mysteries of Christianity. B. 
Herder Book Company, St. Louis. $7.50. 


Fichter, Rev. Joseph H., S.J. Christianity. B. Herder 
Book Company, St. Louis. 267 p., $2.50. 


Lukas, Rev. Joseph, P.S.M. The Wrong Target, Chats 
on Chatting. The Pallotine Fathers, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 48 p. 


Mooney, Rev. Denis, O.F.M. The Rosary and_the 
Grain of Wheat. The Xaverian Shop, New 
London, Conn. 58 p. 


Zwierlein, Rev. Frederick J. Letters of Archbishop 
Corrigan to Bishop McQuaid and Allied 
Document. The Art Print Shop, Rochester, 
N. Y. 229 p. 

Jacks, L. V. Claude Dubuis, Bishop of Galveston. B. 
Herder Book Company, St. Louis. $2.50. 
268 p. 

Kane, Rev. W., S.J. Paradise Hunters. B. Herder 
-Book Company, St. Louis. 291 p., $3.00. 


O’Connell, Rev. L. J.. A.M. Are Catholic Schools Pro- 
gressive? B.. Herder Book Company, St. 
Louis. 167 p., $1.75. 


: Reviews 


DEVASTATING criticism of Alexander Miller’s 

book: ““The Christian Significance of Karl Marx” 
has come from the pen of Henry Somerville, a compe- 
tent judge. He says, in part, in an article published in 
the Canadian Register, of Toronto: 

“The reader who knows Marx will have no use for 
this book; the reader who does not know Marx will 
be sadly confused. If the author has himself a glimpse 
of some Christian significance in Karl Marx he has not 
revealed the secret. The small quantity of grain among 
the chaff is when the author tells us of some of the 
criticisms of Marx by Max Eastman and Arthur Koest- 
ler. Eastman is an ex-Marxist, and Koestler might be 
still a Marxist though a penetrating critic of Russian 
totalitarianism. Eastman and Koestler know their Marx 
and they have no desire to present his teaching as other 
than it is. Mr. Miller does not know Marx at all tho- 
roughly. He makes the suicidal admission that he is 
not competent to discuss the economics of Marx.... 
Yet Mr. Miller, admittedly ignorant of economics, feels 
competent to pronounce that Marxism is a scientific so- 
ciology.” 

After pointing out other glaring errors and mis- 
statements the author of this book is guilty of, Mr. 
Somerville ends his article with the declaration: ‘There 
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are mis-statements in Mr. Miller’s book that are un- 
pardonable because of their recklessness. Thus he says 
that Marx and Engels, in the Communist Manifesto, 
present themselves not as the enemies of private pro- 
perty for the ‘‘small man” but as its defenders. The 
Communist Manifesto contains no warrant for this 
statement.” 


Meyer, Wendelin, O.F.M., and Others. The Pastoral 
Care of Souls. Tr. from the German by An- 
drew Green, O.S.B. Herder Co., St. Louis, 


$3. 

This book consists of sixteen essays by as many 
authors. The essays vary for the most part in length 
and are somewhat profound. But, of course, they are 
written for priests and lay leaders in Catholic Action. 
There appears to be no concerted order of subjects, but 
each bears pointedly on the general theme, ‘The Pas- 
toral Care of Souls.” Naturally the field at hand was 
Germany and that preceding the present war, but many 
of the essays apply quite as well to other parts of the 
world. : 

Both principles and practical technique come in for 
discussion but the point of view throughout is the 
good of the flock. In the opening essay Father Wen- 
delin Meyer, O.F.M., stresses the need of a “Profound 
Point of View.’ God, supernatural life, faith, these 
must be foundation stones in any edifice that will with- 
stand the storms of present day Liberalism. The second 
essay outlines the “Conditions of Our Times’’; the third 
specifically treats of the ‘Religious Situation.’ Subjec- 
tivity has usurped the stage. Religion is fast being cata- 
logued as mere emotional sentiment. Hence, as ex- 
plained in Chapter four the need of ‘‘Fortifying the 
Faith.” The flock must be founded in true theology; 
must be acquainted with Sacred Scripture. Liturgy 
must cultivate parish worship, unfolding the rightness 
of faith throughout the ecclesiastical year; central in 
this must be the Sacrificial Christ. Closeiy linked to 
the liturgy should be the influence of true Christian art. 

Preaching must be more effective. Proof sometimes 
there must be, but more frequently the need is for im- 
passioned repetition of known truths with the intent 
to warm the spirit. Special attention should be given 
to Sunday sermons and school instructions. There is a 
chapter on ‘Catholic Action.” There should be a clari- 
fication of the theme of. Catholic Action following care- 
fully the points laid down by Pope Pius XI. A chap- 
ter each is given to “Catholic Literature,” ‘“Psychologi- 
cal Conditions,” and “Church and People.” The last 
two chapters are on the “Threat of Bolshevism’ and 
the “Catholic Revival.” Bolshevism is analyzed in its 
working out in Russia of the twenties and thirties. In 
the prophetic fear expressed regarding the Bolsheviz- 
ation of all Europe, Americans can see how far re- 
moved they themselves have been from this nightmare 
of the Continent. The book concludes with an excel- 
lent chapter on the “Catholic Revival,” particularly in 
Germany. Several prominent leaders in the move- 
ment ate studied in considerable detail. Some will wish 
there had been more of this. 

The German has been rendered into very readable’ 
English by the Reverend Andrew Green, O.S.B. : 


W. J. O'SHAUGHNEssy, S.J. 


THE C. V. AND THE CENTRAL BUREAU 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 

President, J. M. Aretz, St. Paul, Minn. 

cee Vice-President, Jos. B. Engelmeyer, Quincy, III. 

econd Vice-President, Rev. Fabi Diersi : 
Shoal Creek, Arkansas. eet es 

Third Vice-President, Ray N. Wey, St. Paul, Minn. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, New 
York, Pres. Natl. Cath. Women’s Union. 

General Secretary, Albert A. Dobie, New Haven, Conn. 

Recording Secretary, August Springob, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Treasurer, John A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kans. 

Marshal, A. M. Herriges, St. Paul, Minn. 

Trustees, E. A. Winkelmann, St. Louis; Michael Mohr, 
Colwich, Kans.; August Petry, San Francisco; Cyril 
J. Furrer, St. Louis; Charles Kabis, Newark, N. J.; 
Harry Jacobsmeyer, St. Louis; Albert J. Sattler, 
New York; A. W. Miller, M.D., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Charles W. Gerhard, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Board of Directors: Wm. H. Siefen, New Haven, Conn.; 
Richard F. Hemmerlein, New York; Michael F. 
Ettel, St. Paul, Minn.; Frank W. Schwartz, Detroit, 
Mich.; J. P. Wickenheiser, Strasburg, N. D.; Ed- 
ward Kirchen, San Francisco; Jos. G. Grundle, Elm 
Grove, Wis.; Charles. P. Kraft, Irvington, N. J. 

Hon. Presidents, John Hibeck, Pittsburgh; Frank C. 
Jae Madison, Wis.; Wm. H. Siefen, New Haven, 

onn. 


Committee on Social Action 


Honorary Chairman, Most Rey. Aloisius J. Muench, 
Bishop of Fargo, N. D.; Chairman, Joseph Matt, K.S. 
G., St. Paul, Minn.; Secretary, August Springob, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; J. M. Aretz, St. Paul, Minn.; C. V. Presi- 
dent; Very Rev. Msgr. Anthony T. Strauss, St. Charles, 
Mo.; Rev. C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, Pa.; Very Rev. 
Msgr. Rudolph B. Schuler, St. Louis, Mo.; F. Wm. Heck- 
enkamp, Quincy, IIl.; Nicholas Dietz, Ph.D., Omaha, 
Nebr. (on leave with the armed forces); John P. 
Pfeiffer, San Antonio, Tex.; Richard F. Hemmerlein, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; F. P. Kenkel, Director, Central Bu- 
reau, St. Louis, Mo. 


Social Justice Review (indexed in The Cath. Peri- 
odical Index and The Cath.. Bookman) is published by 
the Central Bureau. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, Albert Dobie, 
28 Tilton St., New Haven, Conn. 

All correspondence intended for either Social Justice 
Review or the Central Bureau, all mission gifts, and 
all monies intended for the various projects and Funds 
of the Central Bureau should be directed to 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, 8, Mo. 

Reports and news intended for publication in Social 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the editors 
ae later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 

ion. 


WELL-PLANNED CONVENTION PROGRAM 


O efforts have been spared by the Committee on 

AN Arrangements in preparation for the Ninety-first 
Annual Convention of the Catholic Central Verein and 
the Thirtieth convocation of the NCWU in Newark, 
New Jersey. Detailed arrangements are practically com- 
pleted for the five-day event which will open with 
Solemn High Mass in St. Mary’s Abbey Church at 9:30 
A. M. on August 15, a Holyday of obligation; Very 
Rev. Msgr. A. T. Strauss will be the celebrant. Imme- 
diately following the Mass, the new banner of the Cen- 
‘tral Verein, commemorating the ninety-year history of 
“our organization in the service of the Church and Cath- 
olic Action, will be blessed by Very Rev. R. B. Schuler. 
For the convenience of those delegates who may ar- 
‘rive late, a low Mass is scheduled for 12:15 P. M. in 
ithe Abbey Church. It should be noted that all of the 
wchurch services as well as all meetings, with few excep- 
‘tions, are to be conducted in the church and in the 
Ibuildings of St. Maty’s Parish. For the convenience of 
ithe delegates, meals will also be served in the cafeteria 
yof St. Mary’s school during the days of the Convention. 
The Committee on Social Action and the Trustees 
rwill meet in the morning of the first day, and the Board 
yof Directors in the afternoon. The official opening of 
ithe Convention will be conducted in the evening; Mr. 
George Albiez, of Newark, Chairman of the Convention 
\Committee, will introduce the speakers. The addresses 
sof welcome by local and state officers of the CV and 
(NCWU, the presidential addresses by Mr. J. M. Aretz 
and Mrs. Mary F. Lohr, and the report by Rev. Fabian 
[Diersing, O.S.B., Youth Director gin. the? CGY, are 
|features of the program. The presentation of the ban- 


ners will conclude the first day’s events. 


The High Mass for the deceased members of the CV 
and NCWU is to be read on the second day of the 
Convention, August 16, Rev. W. C. Heimbuch, Spiri- 
tual Director of the CV of New Jersey, celebrant. Bu- 
siness sessions and committee meetings will be held 
throughout the day. In the evening at a joint session 
of the men and women, the Director of the Central 
Bureau delivers his message and annual report. A Cre- 
dit Union meeting is scheduled for 9 P. M., with Mr. 
August Springob, Chairman; the Resolutions Committee 
will meet the same evening. 


The Solemn High Mass on August 17 is intended to 
commemorate the hundredth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Benedictine Order in the United States by 
Arch Abbot Boniface Wimmer, O.S.B.; the celebrant 
will be Rt. Rev. Abbot Patrick O’Brien, O.S.B. The pro- 
gram of the day provides for a number of business ses- 
sions. ‘Towards evening the delegates will journey to 
St. Peter’s Orphanage where a country dinner is to be 
served. The delegates will be greeted by the children 
and their guardian, Rt. Rev. Msgr. M. M. Thimmes, and 
later in the evening Rev. Albert Steffens, Chaplain, Man- 
hattan College, Bronx, N. Y., will deliver an illustrated 
lecture on the experiences of an Army Chaplain in the 
African and European theaters of war. Meetings of 
the Resolutions Committee and of the committee of 
Fraternal Insurance Societies affiliated with the CV are 
also scheduled for this same evening. 


The outstanding religious event of the Convention, 
the Solemn Pontifical High Mass, will be celebrated in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral on Sunday by His Excellency, 
Most Rev. Thomas J. Walsh, Archbishop of Newark. 
Most Rev. William T. McCarty, C.SS.R., Military Del- 
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egate of the U. S., will deliver the sermon. A luncheon 
for the delegates and other guests at Hotel Robert Treat 
follows. The speaker on this occasion will be Rt.. Rev. 
Msgr. Patrick A. O’Boyle, Director, War Relief Ser- 
vices, NCWC, of New York. 

At the civic demonstration, to be conducted in the 
same hotel in the afternoon, Dr. Walter J. Marx, As- 
sistant Professor at the Catholic University, will discuss 
“The Catholic Layman in the Present Crisis.” On the 
same occasion Rev. Anthony Ostheimer, Ph.D., of Phil- 
adelphia, will outline the “History, Program and Mis- 
sion of the Central Verein and the Central Bureau.” 
An address by Mr. August Springob regarding the Mil- 
waukee Catholic Radio Hour, and a joint meeting of 
the men’s and women’s organizations for the adoption 
of the resolutions are features of the evening’s program. 

The High Mass of Thanksgiving at 8:30 A. M. on 
Monday, August 19, will inaugurate the last day of the 
Convention. Final business sessions, reports and adop- 
tion of the resolutions are scheduled for the morning. 
The closing session will be conducted at 2 P. M., while 
solemn installation of the new officers during the litur- 
gical services in St. Mary’s Church under the direction 
of the Benedictine Fathers, provides a dignified closing 
for this year’s conventions of our national organizations. 
A final session of the Board of Directors will be held 
late in the afternoon. 


Our Responsibility for Feeding 
the Hungry 


HORTAGE of food and famine are international 

phenomena at the present time. A missionary, 
writing from South West Africa, states, in a letter 
dated June 5: “Our Vicariate is entering the fourth 
year of drought. No one can say how it will be pos- 
sible to bear this visitation, The natives will undoubt- 
edly be the hardest tried people.” Conditions in China 
are even more horrible, because of the dense popula- 
tion. Large parts of Europe too are facing a food crisis, 
as is India. Not long ago a correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian wrote from Germany: “There is hun- 
ger today, but it is still undramatic and to be seen in- 
directly in such things as infant mortality and dwind- 
ling output from the mines. There has not yet been 
time for the food cuts of March 4 to be reflected in 
Statistics.” Every witness of German food conditions 
reports similar impressions. Nevertheless the Allied 
military authorities are debating the necessity of reduc- 
ing the permissible calories to eight hundred! The 
question that troubles them is, will it be possible to pre- 
vent epidemics, that may spread to other countries, with 
food distribution so far below a normal standard of 
twenty-five hundred calories? 

Considering these conditions, the American people 
can hardly do too much towards raising funds to alle- 
viate famine. While we must not forget the needs of 
other peoples, the members of the Central Verein and 
the National Catholic Women’s Union should contribute 
in the first place to the efforts intended to relieve hun- 
get, sickness, and death in Germany. It is preferable, 
moreover, they should send their contributions, in the 
first place, either to the Central Bureau or the General 
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Secretary of the CV, or, in the case of the NCWU, to 
the organization’s Treasurer, in order that the Caritas- 
verband of Germany may know what efforts our people 


have made to aid. their own in that country. Up to = 
July 1 the CV has received on account of German relief » 
$26,445.92. Almost the entire sum has been forwarded 


to War Relief Services, NCWC, $24,384.80. A small 


sum has been expended for the purchase of drugs, food, ° 


etc. Total amount of funds distributed $26,021.28. 


Since the first of July but few contributions have been _ 


received. This is not as it should be, the work has 
really only just begun. It is the coming winter will 
make the greatest demands on all relief agencies. War 
Relief Services is well qualified to gauge the needs 
which may arise in Germany, and they should be met. 
An American priest, the Franciscan Father Ermin Klaus, 
is on the scene and keeps Msgt. O’Boyle, the Executive 
Director, informed. Thus, for instance, early in July, 
food, clothing, shoes, and drugs for an amount of 
$150,000 were bought by W.R.S. in accordance with 
the recommendations of Father Klaus. He on his part 
consults with the leaders of the Caritasverband, the 
official Catholic Charities of Germany. The purchase 


referred to constituted the cighth shipment by War Re- | 
lief Services since the end of March; total weight of © 
goods sent to Bremerhaven in three months is over three _ 


million pounds. 


So let us remember the terrible predicament of a | 


starving people, in order that epidemics and an increas- 
ing death rate may not be our accusers. 
sibility is great. 
a world broadcast from the Vatican: 

“Let it not be inscribed on tombs of millions of in- 
nocent children, ‘The little ones begged for bread and 
there was none to give it.’ All of you, individuals as 
well as entire countries, who are able to come to the aid 
of your brothers in one way or another, heed the ex- 


hortation of the prophet: ‘Share your bread with the 


hungry and turn your eyes towards the great vision.’ 


“It is not the hungry of the earth who are at this — 
moment raising their supplicating arms towards others. | 
“It is Jesus Christ Himself Who implores you to give © 
the poor the bread they need. Every mouthful of bread — 


you give them you give to Him—every mouthful you 
deny them you deny it to Him.” 


Great credit is due the Rochester Branch of the CV 
and NCWU, as well as the men’s and women’s Branch- 


es of the Catholic Kolping Society of that city for their — 


wholehearted efforts in behalf of the German relief 
program. A number of non-Catholic organizations 


have joined with the Committee organized by the two — 


Rochester organizations to support the relief work. 
These groups are: The Badischer Miannerchor, the 
Bayrischer Verein, the Alpengruen Society and the Ar- 
beiter Singerbund. 


Individual contributions, church collections and so- 


cial events of various kinds have netted the following | 


Our respon- — 
It is the Holy Father has told us, in 


amounts for the benefit of the distressed German peo- 


ple: Rochester Branches of the CV and NCW U, $272.- 


08; Catholic Kolping Society and Ladies’ Auxiliary, 


$962.10; Our Lady of Perpetual Help Parish, $194; 
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Holy Redeemer Parish, $208.58; St. Margaret Mary 
Parish, $393.65; St. Andrew Parish, $200; St. Michael 
Parish, $300; Holy Family Parish, $441; St. Joseph's 
Parish, $200.35; Bayrischer Verein, $313.66; Arbeiter 
Sangerbund, $40; St. George Commandery No. 43, 
Knights of St. John, $25; Daughters of Mary, St. 
Michael’s Church, $210.25; Badischer Mannerchor, 
$324.50; Labor Lyceum, $35; St. George Benevolent 
Society, St. Andrew’s Parish, $10; L.C.B.A. Branch 
104, St. Michael’s Church, $103; Social Justice Club of 
Rochester, $75. 


The total of these contributions, $4308.17, was for- 
‘warded to the General Secretary of the CV, Mr. Albert 
Dobie, and Msgr. O’Boyle at New York. In addition, 
the committee composed of members of these organiza- 
tions collected, packed and shipped to the New York 
warehouse of War Relief Services, NCWC, 1430 
a of clothing and about 500 pounds of canned 

oods. 


The method of organization and co-operation adopt- 
ed by the Rochester Branches of the Central Verein and 
the Catholic Kolping Society of that city should be made 
use of in other communities by our- members. It is only 
by united efforts it will be possible to continue the re- 
lief work for the next twelve months. And charity 
urges us to be prepared to do just that. 


One of the resolutions adopted by the Convention of 
the Connecticut Branch of the CV in June states: ““De- 
spite the war and shortages in certain fields, the aver- 
age American eats what he needs and more, yet no na- 
tion can claim a right to abundance while other nations 
starve. Such a policy will destroy the peace we strive 
to achieve, for there can be no firm foundation of peace 
whiie millions are without the necessities of life.” 

Reports submitted credit the organizations of the CV 
and NCWU in Connecticut with the following contri- 
butions to the German relief fund: New Haven, 
$627.08; Waterbury, $427.16; New Britain, $249.49; 
Meriden, $225.50; Hartford, $200. 


What we believe to be an excellent method to raise 

funds for charitable purposes is apparently developing 
into a custom with our members of the Hudson County 
Branch, New Jersey. On a certain Sunday in May, 
members of the Holy Family Benevolent Society, of 
Holy Family Church at Union City, New Jersey, with 
the consent of the pastor, Fr. Clement M. Weitecamp, 
took up an outdoor collection, the proceeds intended 
for the German and Austrian Relief Fund. To $134.00 
raised in this manner the Secretary, Mr. Joseph M. 
“Réttinger, added a personal contribution which brought 
the total amount received by the Bureau to $139.00. 
The organization had earlier in the year, contributed 
one hundred dollars to the gift Most Rev. Bishop A. J. 
‘Muench presented to the Holy Father in the name of 
‘the CV and NCWU during his sojourn in Rome last 
February. 

Both the Hudson County Branch and some of its af- 
filiated societies have cultivated the habit of passing the 

hat at their meetings. Twenty-five dollars and twenty- 
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five cents was collected in this manner. One-half of the 
sum came to the Bureau as intended for mission pur- 
poses while the other half was sent to the General Sec- 
tetary as a contribution towards the Peter’s Pence. 


While others stand with folded arms when Charity 
appeals to them to render aid, the Fratres novices at 
New Subiaco Abbey made it possible to raise a sub- 
stantial sum in aid of the famine stricken people of 
Europe. The letter which accompanied the check for 
$63.75 states: ‘For the past three months, we have 
published an advertisement in The Abbey Message ask- 
ing for cancelled stamps. The stamps received by us 
were sold to a dealer and the profit realized is intended 
to procure food for starving children in Europe.” 


A feeling akin to suspicion exists in our country that 
we are being taken advantage of and that we are the 
only ones engaged in relief work in Europe. ‘This is 
not a fact. 

In Switzerland there has been organized what is 
known as the “Ten Cities Program’; it is intended 
to provide meals for children. In such cities as Trier 
(French zone), Bochum, Goch, Gelsenkirchen, Dort- 
mund, Diiren and Cleve (all in the British zone) one 
thousand children are to be supplied with food, in ad- 
dition to regular rations. According to the same ac- 
count, published in a Swiss paper, twelve tons of soup- 
meal, condensed milk and sardines were shipped to 
Hanover. This food was intended to supply the needs 
of 1250 children, three to six years of age, attending 
twenty-three kindergartens. Other shipments are con- 
templated. 

Again another Swiss relief action has sent three hun- 
dred tons of carrots and other vegetables from Basel 
into nearby German frontier-zones. Since a shortage of 
hospital accommodations exists in Germany, Switzer- 
land has sent thirty-five frame barracks to Mainz, Co- 
blenz and Saarbriicken to be used for hospital purposes. 
Shipment of another lot of thirty-five such temporary 
buildings is contemplated. 

All of this information is contained in a single news 
item, written at Bern. Reports of this kind are, more- 
over, frequent. 


_ Convention Calendar 


Catholic Central Verein of Ametica and National 
Catholic Women’s Union: Newark, New Jersey, Aug- 
ust 15219; 

CV and CWU of New York, Golden Jubilee Con- 
vention of the State CV: August 22-25, Brooklyn. 

Staatsverband and CWU of California: September 1-. 
2, St. Anthony’s Parish, San Francisco. 

CU and CWU of Missouri: September 15-17, St. 
Peter’s Parish, Jefferson City. 

CV and CWU of Pennsylvania: September 15-17, 
Pittsburgh. 

CV and CWU of Minnesota: September 22-23, St. 
Paul. 
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Important Mission Entrusted to 
Bishop Muench 


ES vE® regrettable it appears that Most Rev. 
A. J. Muench, Bishop of Fargo, should be pre- 
vented from participating in the Newark Convention, 
the fact that so important a mission as his is should 
have been entrusted to him by Rome compensates for 
our disappointment. The Holy Father requested him to 
go to Germany as Papal Visitator and to head the Com- 
mission for Displaced Persons. At the same time 
Bishop Muench will serve as intermediary between the 
United States Army of Occupation and the Catholic 
Church in the American zone. At the request of Car- 
dinal Spellman, he will also act as Military delegate 
while in Germany. 

Conditions in Germany are chaotic; a year after the 
surrender no national government exists. What is left 
of the former empire, the country west of the Oder, 
is divided into Zones governed by military authorities 
representing our country, Great Britain, France and 
Russia. Into this comparatively small area have been 
crowded tens of thousands of German refugees driven 
out of their homes in the eastern part of Central Eur- 
ope while in vast concentration camps the dislocated 
still await liberation and the possibility to begin life 
over again. But no one seems to know what to do with 
them; they are not wanted anywhere; in fact, some of 
them refuse to go back to their former homes because 
they fear the Communists. In addition, the Church is 
faced with many and difficult problems. The coming 
of the refugees alone makes great demands on the 
Bishops. In one concentration camp for civilians the 
Bishop of Osnabriick addressed two thousand men on 
a recent occasion. For the first time since the Refor- 
mation a Catholic Bishop visited the island Foehr to 
administer the sacrament of Confirmation. These Cath- 
olics were, of course, refugees. 

Bishop Muench’s responsibilities are great; his task 
will be an arduous one. Our members should therefore 
remember him and his labors in their prayers. 


An Official Document 


[NX June there came from the press the Proceedings 
of the Executive Conference of the CV and NCWU, 
conducted last August in Milwaukee. In accordance with 
established rules and precedences, copies were sent to 
the officers of both organizations, the secretaries of af- 
filiated societies, Sustaining and Life Members, etc. It 
is not merely desirable, but necessary, our members 
should read with serious application and intention what 
is contained between the covers of this publication. 

The war has proven a disturbing influence and all 
too many have lost contact with the organization and 
its program. The Proceedings will prove a helpful 
means for them and others to acquaint themselves with 
the endeavors of the CV and the policies it desires to 
promote. The resolutions are particularly pertinent to 
the subject. The programmatic address on “The Will 
for Peace,’ delivered by the Bishop of Fargo, Most 
Rev. A. J. Muench, to an appreciative audience on 
_ August 11, published in the Proceedings, enhances the 
value of the well printed book. 
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Life Member Appointed to High Office 


G)™ April 30 of this year Father Clement Neubauer, 
O.F.M.Cap., was appointed Minister General of 
the Capuchin Order by Pope Pius XII. While sta- 
tioned at St. Bonaventure’s Monastery, Detroit, Rt. Rev: 
Clement applied for a Life Membership in our organ- 
ization. His application is dated July 19, 1944. It is 
needless to say that we rejoice that one, who has dem- 
onstrated such confidence in the Central Verein, should 
thus be called to so responsible an office by our Holy 
Father. 

The Present Minister General of the Capuchin Order 
was born in Milwaukee, where he was baptized on 
August 9, 1891. He was ordained to the priesthood 
on June 16, 1917. 


Connecticut Convention 


ie than two hundred delegates, members of 
the CV of Connecticut and of the CWU of the 
State, gathered in Waterbury, Connecticut, on June 9 
for the fifty-ninth annual meeting of the men’s and the 
twentieth of the women’s state organization. A feature 
of the Convention was the fine sermon on the history 
and purposes of the Central Verein and its affiliated 
organizations, delivered by Rev. George F. Reilly at 
the opening High Mass in St. Cecilia’s Church. Fr. 
Reilly described the CV as an organization which en- 
deavors to spread the knowledge and love of God, to 
promote mutual aid after the example of the pioneer 
founders of the organization, to champion the rights of 
the oppressed and to help bring about a Christian re- 
construction of society. Rev. Peter J. Cuny, pastor of 
St. Cecilia’s Parish, was the celebrant of the mass. 

President John Hintz was chairman of the separate 
session of the men’s section. A number of matters of 
interest for the members were discused by the meeting, 
which was addressed by Fr. Anthony A. Kaicher, spir- 
itual director of the men’s state organization. The 
amount of the Burse stands at $6179.97. It was an- 
nounced that the CV and CWU of Connecticut had 
raised a total of $2314.23 for war relief in the past 
year. Resolutions were adopted on Our Holy Father, 
the National Crisis, Our Service Men and Action to 
Avert Famine. 

Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, President of the NCWU, 
was the guest speaker at the afternoon session of men 
and women, conducted in the Waterbury YMCA. She 
had chosen as her theme the address on the political 
and social obligations of women delivered by Pope 
Pius to a gathering of Italian women. Mrs. Lohr 
stressed the Pope’s insistence on the dignity of woman, 
and her vocation in the present-day world to undertake 
those tasks of a political and social nature which will 
insure the stability of Christian home and family life. 

Edward J. Hesse, of Hartford, was elected President 
of the men’s organization. Others chosen were: Ed- 
mund T. Madden, New Britain, Vice-President; Ed-— 
ward Lemke, Meriden, Secretary; and Frank M. Hauser, 
New Haven, Treasurer. Mr. E. Hesse was chosen to 
represent the State organization at the National Con-— 
vention to be held in Newark, in August. New Britain 
has been decided upon as next year’s Convention city. 
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Congressional Medal Bestowed 
on Mother 


At Fort Snelling, Minnesota, on June 7, Mrs. 
Carrie Bianchi, of New Ulm, was given the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor awarded to her son, the 
late Capt. Willibald Bianchi, a grandson of the late Mr. 
Willibald Eibner, K.S.G. This highest distinction our 
country confers upon its military heroes for “‘conspicu- 
ous gallantry and intrepidity above and beyond the call 
of duty,” was awarded to the heroic officer early in the 
wat. Unfortunately Captain Bianchi lost his life in the 
sinking of a Japanese ship attacked by our flyers. 
Among those present on the occasion of the presen- 
tation of the medal to the deceased hero’s mother were 
his sisters, representatives of the Central Verein, the 
Catholic Aid Association of Minnesota, and of civic and 
business organizations of New Ulm. 


A Timely Legacy 


G)vER the years the late Anna and Joseph Stricker, 
members of an old Catholic community in Illi- 
nois, settled by sturdy immigrants who had come to 
our country from lower Germany a hundred years ago, 
contributed regularly to the Bureau’s Mission Fund. 
Sometime ago we were advised that the will of the de- 
ceased Anna Stricker had provided a legacy intended 
for mission purposes. On June 20, the executor of 
the estate forwarded to us two checks for a total sum 
of $2070.44. The distribution of the fund was left by 
the testators to the discretion of the Bureau. 

Coming at a time when the missionaries in various 
parts of the world are in great need, gifts from this 
legacy will prove a godsend to many a hardpressed 
Bishop and Priest. They will be asked to remember the 
donors in their prayers. 


Bureau Aids Home Missions 


CI HORTAGE of labor, a number of nation-wide 

strikes and a local truck-drivers’ strike combined to 
make it impossible for the Bureau to make its usual 
shipments to the missions in the spring of the year. 
Although a number of collections of clothing and other 
items for European relief must have drained available 
supplies, friends and collaborators have continued to 
send a considerable amount of goods to the Bureau in 
the course of months. Our storage rooms were, there- 
fore, almost bursting, with bales packed up to the ceil- 
ing awaiting shipment. 

Finally, during the last week of June transportation 
facilities were once more available. Fifty-three bales 
and several cartons of clothing were sent on their way 
to thirty-three mission stations in twelve states. Re- 
cipients of many bales of new and used clothing, quilts 
and other items were the Indian missions of North and 
South Dakota, Montana, and Wyoming. The missions 
among the poor Mexicans in the south and southwest 
were also remembered, as were institutions among the 
colored in Louisiana, Alabama, South Carolina and 
Georgia. The total weight of the shipment was 6,745 
pounds; freight charges amounted to $174.24. 
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Chaplains’ Aid 


N the course of recent months the Bureau has re- 

ceived a number of communications addressed to it 
by Chaplains of the Army and Navy, acknowledging 
the services we had rendered them. Writing on July 3, 
a priest of the Diocese of Cleveland expresses the fol- 
lowing sentiment: 


“Since my discharge from the Navy is imminent and 
I cannot recall having thanked you before, I take this 
Opportunity to extend to you my heartfelt thanks. The 
literature you sent to me was well received and widely 
distributed. Thank you again.” 

Other letters contain similar remarks. 


Our literature intended for the men in the service is 
still in demand. Writing from overseas, a Chaplain 
states: 


“I have learned that you are publishing a pamphlet 
on ‘Retreats for Soldiers.’ If these pamphlets are for 
sale, send me a trial order of one hundred copies and 
the bill. If they are gratis, I would very much appre- 
ciate as many copies as you can spate without incon- 
venience. I am greatly interested in arranging for a 
retreat for the soldiers under my care here in Japan, 
and can use any available material to win their interest. 
We have approximately five hundred Catholic men 
(25%) in this Division of Artillery.’ 


Dedication Ceremony at St. Elizabeth 
Day Nursery 


ACY event of special importance in the history of 
the St. Elizabeth Day Nursery, conducted in St. 
Louis by the Central Bureau for the CV, was the erec- 
tion and dedication in May of the Lourdes Grotto, lo- 
cated on the institution’s premises. The Very Rev. 
Msgr. A. T. Strauss, spiritual director of the NCWU, 
officiated, assisted by Fr. Anthony Ellebracht and 
Clarence Winkler of St. Peter and Paul’s Parish. The 
blessing was followed by a social program consisting of 
dances by the kindergarten classes and children of 
school ages for a large gathering of parents and friends 
of the institution, and an address by Mr. F. P. Kenkel, 
director of the Central Bureau. 

It was above all a number of benefactors made pos- 
sible the beautiful grotto of Our Lady located on the 
play ground recently acquired. The construction of the 
grotto was supervised by Mr. Ernest Speh, assisted by 
fellow members of the Lions’ Club, while another bene- 
factor donated the statue which adorns the grotto. The 
children of the Nursery and their parents also contrib- 
uted toward the project. 

During 1945 the Nursery had a total enrollment of 
277 children. About a third of this number received 
free care while the mothers work during the day; others 
contributed a part or the full amount of the customary 
fee. The institution operated on a budget of $14,930.56 
last year; about one-half of this sum came from fees 
and donations from individuals and organizations. The 
other half was contributed by the United Charities of 
St. Louis. 
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-Gak. of A. Convention 


VERY successful National Convention, the 
twenty-ninth triennial meeting of the Catholic 
Knights of America, was conducted at Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas, on May 19-22. Supreme President W. E. 
Byrnes presided at the opening session which was fol- 
lowed by a Solemn Pontifical High Mass, celebrated in 
St. Andrew’s Cathedral by Most Rev. Albert Fletcher, 
on Sunday morning, May 19. A luncheon was served 
at noon in the Hotel Marion at which Arkansas State 
Council President T. J. Arnold served as toastmaster. 
Addresses were given by the Hon. Dan T. Sprick, Mayor 
of Little Rock, and a number of the organization’s offi- 
cers. 

Each of the following days of the Convention the 
Mass in the morning was followed by business sessions 
which lasted throughout the day. An impresive event 
was the banquet on Tuesday evening, May 21, at which 
Mr. John B. Maus, Atkins, served as toastmaster. The 
guest speakers for the occasion were Mr. Charles T. 
Evans, of the Arkansas Light and Power Company, and 
Albert J. D. Mets, Past President of the Arkansas Fra- 
ternal Congress. Final meetings were held on Wednes- 
_ day, May 22. 


A Flourishing Mutual Insurance Co. 


PXeoUGH mutual help was one of the outstand- 
ing characteristics of the Christian Middle Ages, 
what is now known among us as life insurance is the 
product of recent centuries. Not that the men of form- 
er times made no provisions for their families in case 
of death. Each guild and brotherhood was to provide 
for the widows and orphans of deceased members. 
Moreover, to a much larger degree than at present was 
it possible for families to shelter relations who, for one 
reason or another, became dependent. One may say life 
insurance companies are, to an extent, the result of the 
atomization of society and the destruction of such in- 
stitutions as the guilds and the weakening of the fami- 
ly ties. They became a necessity and have remained 
that to this day. 

The early members of the Central Verein organized 
benevolent societies, but in the course of years a num- 
ber of fraternals were promoted by men closely affili- 
ated with our organization. In fact, at one time the 
Central Verein founded a fraternal insurance society, 
known as the Witwen und Waisen Fonds. It was 
some forty years ago absorbed by the Marquette Life 
Insurance Company. Other organizations of the same 
nature have fortunately survived and are in flourishing 
condition today. Four of them are now affiliated with 
the CV. One of these, the Catholic Life Insurance 
Union of Texas, has published its annual report in the 
July issue of the Catholic Layman, official organ of the 
Catholic State League of Texas. 

According to a comparative statement the assets of 
this fraternal Life Insurance Union had increased from 
$670,364.05, on the 31st of December, 1944, to $791,- 
299.75 a year later. A gain for the twelve months of 
almost $121,000. Let us add that total insurance in 
force, as of December 31, 1945, had reached $6,356,- 
560.00. The organization then had 9,013 members, -in 


102 branches; on December 31, 1936, there were but 
1,211 members and thirty-one branches. Since that time 


the average age of insured members has been consider- . 
ably lowered, from 39 years, on December 31, 1936, . 
to 24 years and six months on December 31, 1945. - 


All told the organization has done well and made 
steady gains. It is furthermore worthy of note that the 
Catholic Life Insurance Union last year paid $12,395.78 
as dividends. 


Golden Jubilees Around the 
Golden Gate 


AN age which loves bigness is apt to underestimate 
the value of an organization such as our benevolent 
societies. The good these groups accomplished since the 
first society of the kind was organized in New York 
City early in the thirties of the last century is difficult 
to ascertain and measure. But one frequently runs 
across statements such as the following, published in the 
program of the Golden Jubilee Celebration on June 2, 
of St. Boniface Benevolent Society, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia. 

It is said of the founders and early members of the 
organization: “They co-operated wholeheartedly with 
other parishioners and other societies of the parish 
toward the upkeep of the Church, beautifying it, and 
taking an active interest in all parish activities.” To 
these remarks of a general nature is added the inter- 
esting statement: 

“When the children of the members of St. Boni- 
face Society needed a school, a suitable ediface was 
erected in which German was taught to the scholars. 
Year after year, the members of St. Boniface Society 
were the backbone of all Church activities and by their 
noble self-sacrifice and good example, showed how true, 
faithful Catholics should live and further the glory of 
God.” 

The account further emphasizes the extent of the 
assistance the Society afforded its members in case of 
need. In the course of yeats $14,235 was paid in sick 
benefits. Moreover, the organization, for many years 
a faithful member of the German Catholic Federation 
of California, is still in a flourishing condition. Eight 
new members, all of them younger men, were admitted 
on the eve of the Golden Jubilee. 

Another member of the California Federation, the 
St. Joseph’s Benevolent Society, of San Francisco, has 
also celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of its founding. 
Mr. Alois Frantz, the organization’s Financial Secre- 
tary for thirty-three years, has completed an exhaustive 
history of its activities during these five decades, but it 
has not as yet been published. 


Under the heading of “Notes and Comments,” the 
April issue of the Catholic Historical Review refers to 
the plan of the Knights of St. George to establish a 
Historical Room in their headquarters at Pittsburgh. In 
this connection it is stated: “The Library and Archives 
of the Catholic Central Verein in St. Louis are an ex- 


ample of the value that such collections can attain for 


historians.” 


 vailing all over Germany. 
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District Meetin gs 


Qu duty as Christians to extend charitable aid to 
the German people and the consequences of our 
failure in this task, the extension of Communism over 
Europe, was the theme of the address of Very Rev. R. 
B. Schuler before the June meeting of the St. Louis and 
County District League. Msgr. Schuler, who was te- 
cently appointed Chairman of the St. Louis Committee 
for German Relief by Most Rev. George Donnelly, Ad- 
ministrator of the Archdiocese of St. Louis, gave a vivid 
description of the dire need of food and clothing pre- 
The speaker pointed out 
that the lack of seed and livestock, as well as the de- 
struction or forcible removal of machinery made it im- 
possible for the German people to produce large quanti- 
ties of food this year. Hence the need throughout 1946, 
and at least part of 1947, for aid. Those present were 
asked to make contributions through their parishes or 
direct to the St. Louis Committee for German Relief. 

In welcoming the meeting to St. Francis de Sales 
Parish, Rev. A. A. Wempe, pastor, spoke on the life 
of St. Boniface whose feast was celebrated on June 5. 
Mr. A. Hanebrink, President of the CU of Missouri, 
gave a report on legislative matters in Missouri which 
the organization is concerned with at the present time. 
Mr. Hanebrink presented a scroll to the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Joseph F. Lubeley, spiritual director of the League, as 
evidence of its sentiments on the occasion of his golden 
sacerdotal jubilee, celebrated on May 26 and his recent 
elevation to the rank of Domestic Prelate. There was, 
furthermore, an open discussion regarding a condemned 
movie recently shown in St. Louis. 

Addressing the July meeting of the League in Sacred 
Heart Parish, Florissant, Missouri, Msgr. A. T. Strauss 
complimented the members on the regularity of their 
attendance at meetings, regardless of weather conditions. 
He spoke at some length on the spread of Communism 
and the rise of bigotry in our country in recent months. 
Msgr. R. B. Schuler discussed briefly the response to 
the appeal for relief for Germany, and also the Mis- 
souri House Bill 301 pertaining to transportation of 
children attending parochial schools in public busses. 
This question, he reported, is still unsettled, but there 
is hope that it will be made possible to provide trans- 
portation for children of rural districts, whether attend- 
ing public or parochial schools. 

President Arthur Hanebrink discussed plans for the 
State Convention at Jefferson City in September, and 


State Secretary Cyril Furrer spoke about the National 


Convention in Newark, New Jersey. Fr. Stephen 
Hoehn, S.J., pastor of Sacred Heart Parish and host 
to the meeting, also spoke briefly but encouragingly. 


At its June meeting the Rochester units of the CV 
and NCWU commemorated the publication of the en- 
cyclicals Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno in 
1891 and 1931, respectively. Rev. Joseph J. Donovan 
addressed the meeting on the social and economic con- 
ditions which led to the publication of these papal en- 


_cyclicals. 5 


Mr. William Roeger, chairman of the Committee for 


: German Relief, announced $3,494 had been raised up 


SNE Sy ERS SER 


_ to that time. A social intended to promote the fund, 
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to be conducted by the Women’s Auxiliary of the Kolp- 
ing Society in June, was announced. Delegates to the 
national Convention to be conducted in Newark, and to 
the State Convention to be conducted in Brooklyn, were 
chosen in this meeting. 


At a joint meeting of the New York City Branches 
of the CV and the NCWU, conducted on June 26 at 
the Kolping House, Fr. Albert Steffens, Chaplain, Man- 
hattan College, Bronx, related his experiences while a 
Chaplain with the A.E.F. in the African and European 
theaters of war. The lecture was illustrated by moving 
and still pictures. On the same evening, Rev. Rudolph 
Kraus, $.T.D., Archdiocesan Co-ordinator for German 
Relief, spoke on the efforts of War Relief Services to 
purchase and ship supplies of food to Germany. The 
speaker emphasized the need of funds to carry on this 
work. The Government has agreed the various agencies 
engaged in bringing relief to the German people may 
purchase four thousand tons of food of all kind, medi- 
cines, etc., per month. Consequently the eleven agen- 
cies constituting CRALOG, including War Relief Ser- 
vices of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
must raise four million dollars monthly. On an aver- 
age a ton of ordinary and high nutritious food, includ- 
ing dried milk, powdered eggs, cod liver oil, etc., costs 
one thousand dollars. 


While the members of the society at Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, had offered to play host to this year’s Convention 
of the Catholic CV of Pennsylvania, they discovered 
ultimately it would be impossible for them to carry out 
their promise. In the face of the emergency, the Alle- 
gheny County Section of the CV decided at its quarterly 
meeting, conducted at Pittsburgh on June 16, to invite 
the organization to their city. The officers and dele- 
gates present felt certain Most Rev. Bishop Hugh Boyle, 
who has always proved himself a friend of the CV and 
its Pennsylvania Branch, would gladly consent. 

Mr. Clarence Schumacher was made General Chair- 
man and Mrs. Anna C. Matters, President of the Local 
Branch, CWU, co-Chairman. 


Language Study 


UPILS of two Catholic High Schools in Philadel- 

phia were rewarded with prizes of five dollars 
each for the high grades attained by them in the study 
of German. The recipients of the prizes were Louis 
Painter and Frances Gierstorfer. The presentation was 
made by Mr. Charles F. Gerhard, one of the prizes 
having been donated by Maria Ambs and the other by 
the Volksverein of Philadelphia. 

The cultivation of language study is made desirable, 
in fact necessary, by the position our nation now occu- 
pies in the world. Disregard for the languages of peo- 
ples, who have contributed to the growth of civiliza- 
tion and culture, is a form of nationalism and isolation- 
ism unworthy of an intelligent Christian nation. Out 
societies should foster to the extent possible to them the 
knowledge of German, the history, the literature, and 
the art of that people since their conversion to Chris- 
tianity. 
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Jubilees 


Gps past and present, of the Cath. Union 
of Missouri and the St. Louis District League at- 
tended an informal testimonial dinner given at the De- 
Soto Hotel on June 11, honoring the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Jos. F. Lubeley, P.R., pastor of Holy Trinity Parish. 
Msgr. Lubeley, who has been active in behalf of the 
national and state organizations of the CV and NCWU 
for over thirty years, celebrated the golden jubilee of 
his ordination on May 26. He is one of the priests of 
the Archdiocese on whom the Holy Father bestowed 
the dignity of Domestic Prelate earlier in the year. 
Among the speakers at the testimonial dinner were 
Very Rev. Msgr. A. T. Strauss, President Arthur Hane- 
brink, of the CU of Missouri, and past presidents 
Michael Deck, E. A. Winkelmann, Ben A. Kuhlmann 
and Herman Gerdes. All spoke of the assistance and 
encouragement Msgr. Lubeley had rendered the State 
and local organizations throughout the years. The 
Monsignor is a life member of the Central Verein. 


A long-time friend of the Central Verein and for 
years an active member and organizer of the Catholic 
State League of Texas, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry Gerlach, 
has been privileged to observe the sixtieth anniversary 
of his ordination to the priesthood. ‘Fhe event was 
commemorated on June 18 in the parish of the Na- 
tivity of the B.V.M., at High Hill, Texas. 

The jubilarian celebrated a solemn High Mass on 
that day, at which Archbishop Robert E. Lucey of San 
Antonio presided. In his sermon, Bishop Sidney M. 
Metzger of El Paso, who spoke both in German and in 
English, praised Msgr. Gerlach’s labors, who is known 
to have guided six men to the priesthood, including 
Bishop Metzger, and twenty-six young women into the 
religious life. At the conclusion of the Mass, Arch- 
bishop Lucey extended congratulations in the name of 
the Archdiocese. He especially commended the Mon- 
signor for his interest in the development of religious 
vocations, and for his fifty-three years of effort to extend 
the Church and Catholic life in Texas. 

Msgr. Gerlach in his days served a number of Cath- 
olic parishes in Texas; he has been pastor of the Church 
of the Nativity of the B.V.M. since 1925. 


A consistent friend of the Central Verein and its af- 
filiated organizations in Missouri for many years, the 
Rt. Rev. B. S. A. Stolte, of St. Louis, has been privi- 
leged to observe the fiftieth anniversary of his ordina- 
tion. The event was commemorated in the parish of 
the jubilarian, Our Lady of Sorrows in St. Louis, from 
May 30 to June 2. 

Msgr. Stolte, born in St. Louis and baptized in old 
St. Joseph’s Church, made his preparatory studies 
for the priesthood at St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, 
Kansas. He studied in Rome from 1890 to’ 1896 and 
was ordained there in the Basilica of St. John Lateran 
on May 30, 1896. He returned to America and after 
a short period as an assistant, received the appointment 
to his first pastorate at Farmington, Missouri. 

On October 1907 he was. charged by Archbishop 
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John J. Glennon with the organization and development 
of Our Lady of Sorrows parish. The beautiful church 
and parish buildings, located at Kingshighway Boule-_ 
vards and Rhodes. Avenue, are in the center of a sec- 
tion of St. Louis the development of which Msgr. | 
Stolte’s labors have promoted. 

Msgr. Stolte took part in the arrangements for the 
National Conventions of the CV and NCWU in St. 
Louis in 1942, and served as celebrant at the Mass in 
honor of St. Louis on that occasion. He has been a - 
consistent friend and advisor of the CU of Missouri, 
the local St. Louis and County District League and of 
the local units of the NCWU. He has generously ex- 
tended to our organizations his parish buildings for 
meetings and social affairs on numerous occasions. 


On Sunday, June 2, the Rev. Bernard Wewer, O.F.M., 
pastor of St. Anthony’s Church in St. Louis, celebrated 
the sixtieth anniversary of his profession in the Order 
of Friars Minors. The event was observed with a Sol- 
emn Mass of Thanksgiving, celebrated by the jubilari- 
an. A reception was tendered Father Bernard in the 
evening. 

Born in Westphalia, Germany, in 1865, Fr. Bernard 
came to the United States in 1880. He studied at the 
Franciscan Preparatory Seminary at Teutopolis, Illinois, 
at the Franciscan College at Quincy, and completed his 
theological studies at the old monastery on Meramec 
Street, St. Louis. He was ordained on Pentecost Sun- 
day, June 5, 1892, by Bishop jansen of Belleville. 

Fr. Bernard has devoted over thirty years of his 
priestly life to St. Anthony’s Church in St. Louis. 
Throughout this time he has shown himself a consistent 
friend of the Central Verein and of the State and local 
units of the CU of Missouri, many times extending the 
use of parish halls to our organizations for meetings 
and other social affairs. On March 24 he attended the 
annual Easter Communion breakfast and meeting of St. 
Anthony’s Benevolent Society for the twenty-fifth con- 
secutive year. 


On the grounds of the Benedictine Priory at Nassau 
in the Bahamas the Vicar Apostolic, Most Rev. Bernard 
Kevenhoerster, O.S.B., sang a Solemn Pontifical Mass 
of Thanksgiving on the occasion of the golden jubilee 
of his ordination to the priesthood. Most Rev. Stephan 
J. Donahue, Auxiliary Bishop of the Archdiocese of — 
New York, preached the sermon, and announced the 
jubilarian had been appointed Assistant at the Pontifical 
Throne by His Holiness Pope Pius XII. 

A resident of Minneapolis, Minnesota, in his young- 
er days, Bishop Kevenhoerster came into intimate con- 
tact with our organizations in Minnesota, of which his 
father was a member. While pastor of St. Anselm’s 
Church, New York City, he came in contact with the 
Catholic Women’s Union whose missionary efforts he — 
commended on several occasions. 


From Africa the editor of a weekly published in a 
native tongue has written the Bureau: “I can assure you 
that Social Justice Review assists out publication greatly 
to fulfill its mission to be a leader in the social field.” 
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Necrolog y 


Paes a period of long and severe illness, death 
came late in May to Rev. Herman J. Weber, Na- 
tional President of the Catholic Kolping Society of 
America, and President of the Chicago unit of the 
organization. 

Born in Berlin in 1882, Fr. Weber came to America 
in 1910, after the completion of his’ humanistic studies. 
He received his theological training in St. Bernard’s 
Seminary, Rochester, New York, and in St. Francis 
“Seminary, St. Francis, Wisconsin. The deceased was 
ordained in 1915. 

For the past twenty-five years the labors and influ- 
ence of Fr. Weber were carried on in the interest of the 
Kolping Society. In 1920, he was selected President of 
the Chicago unit of the society, and in 1923 he was 
chosen President of the National Federation of Kolp- 
ing Societies. 

Father Weber was often referred to as the “‘Journey- 
man Priest” and literally gave his life to a cause which 
is not generally appreciated in America which lacks 
the traditions and the vocational spirit fundamental to 
the work inaugurated by Fr. Kolping. 

The last rites for the deceased were conducted at St. 
Teresa’s Church, in Chicago, on May 31. Burial took 
place in the Kolping Society’s plot in St. Joseph’s Ceme:- 
tery. 


Miscellany 
ROM a Mission House in an Eastern State came 
the following commendation: “Needless to say that 
Bishop Muench’s Pastoral deserves every praise for the 
zeal he demonstrates for justice and true peace among 
all nations. Clearness of diction permits every man to 
understand easily the truths so beautifully brought out. 
The Pastoral will be considered an unforgettable Christ- 
like voice of a member of our hierarchy for all times.” 


_ The Chairman of the New York State Convention 
Committee of the CV issued an appeal in the June num- 
ber of the “Federation Messenger,” published in Brook- 
lyn, that ‘the officers and members of both organizations 
should solicit the prayers of priests and members of re- 
ligious orders, of men, women and children, particularly 
the sick and suffering, aged and infirm men and women, 

friends of both organizations, that God may bless the 

_preparations and the deliberations of the Convention.” 

This request applies with equal urgency to the Na- 
tional Convention of the CV and NCWU to be con- 
ducted at Newark, New Jersey, August’ 15-19. The 
officers and those active in our organizations must be 

“supported by the prayers, good works and sacrifices of 
‘all of our members and friends. 


The town of Fredericksburg, Texas, which celebrated 
‘the hundredth anniversary of its founding in May, had 
been chosen the Convention city of the Catholic State 
League and Catholic Women’s Union of Texas. Hosts 
“to the Convention, conducted on July 8-11, were Very 
’Rev. F. X. Wolf, pastor, and the parishioners of St. 
“Mary's Parish. SF 


yerpe 7% 


Details of the Convention will be published in the 
September issue of SJR. But we know that a very elabo- 
rate program had been prepared, and that four Bishops 
attended: Most Rev. Robt. E. Lucey, Archbishop of San 
Antonio; Most Rey. Sidney M. Metzger, Bishop of El 
Paso; Most Rev. Laurence J. FitzSimon, Bishop of 
Amarillo, and Most Rev. Mariano S. Garriga, Coadjutor 
Bishop of Corpus Christi. Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr came 
from New York to attend the convention of the Wom- 
en’s Union; Mr. Walter Matt, associate of the Wand- 
erer, St. Paul, spoke on Communism, and the threat it 
constitutes to what men hold most dear. The civic 
environment was ideally adapted to the purpose of the 
speaker. 


Late in June, Rev. Fr. Schagemann, C.Ss.R., con- 
‘ducted a Retreat at the Ukrainian Catholic Camp, lo- 
cated at Stratford, New York. The occasion provided 
the opportunity to establish contact with seminarians of 
the Uniate-Byzantine rite who are greatly interested in 
the problems of a social and economic nature their peo- 
ple too must face in our country. They desire particu- 
larly information on the Maternity Guild and Study 
Clubs. This offers an opportunity to give a helping 
hand to a fine group of Catholics who came to America 
long after the CV had started on its career of organized 
selfhelp and mutual aid. There is need, moreover, 
Catholics of various races and nationalities should learn 
to co-operate with each other. It is not enough not to 
hate and persecute another; Christians must love and 
aid each other. In Catholic Action they have a com- 
mon ground where nationalism and racialism make 
way for the things of God and His Church. 


The Annual Report of the Catholic Union of Mis- 
souri for 1945, to which is appended the account of 
the activities of the CWU of the state, contains a sum- 
mary of the accounts of six regional meetings conducted 
in various parts of the state, together with a synopsis 
of the addresses delivered on these occasions. Both the 
reports of six meetings of the executive board and those 
of the District Leagues affiliated with the Union held 
in the course of the year, give evidence of a great deal 
of activity in spite of the handicaps imposed by war- 
time conditions. This year’s annual convention of the 
Missouri Branch is to be conducted in Jefferson City, 
September 15-17. 


Delegates to the convention of the Serra International, 
conducted in Salt Lake City, Utah, in May, represent- 
ing twenty-four chapters of the society at home on the 
Pacific coast or in the Middle West, elected Mr. Frank 
E. Bruce, of Milwaukee, president. Mr. Bruce, mem- 
ber of the well-known firm of publishers, is one of our 
Life Members. 

The Milwaukee Serra Club invited the executive of- 
ficers of the CV and the NCWU, who met in Milwau- 
kee in August of 1945, to be their guests at a luncheon. 
The organization, founded in 1935, has for its mem- 
bers Catholic business and professional men. Each lo- 
cal group seeks to promote sound Catholic opinion and 
to assist in the education of young men for the priest- 
hood. 
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Acknowledgment of Monies 
and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the C. V. 
Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Central Bureau Emergency Fund 
Previously reported: $4,756.11; J. B. Marbach, Flo- 
rida, $3; St. Joseph’s Soc., Hewitt, Wis., $5; Total to 
including June 30, 1946, $4,764.11. 


Central Bureau Expansion Fund 
Previously reported: $1,738.00; Western Catholic 
Union, Quincy, II., $100; Rev. Francis J. Buechler, Troy, 
N. Y., a/e Life Membership, $25; Total to including 
June 30, 1946, $1,863.00. 


Donations to Central Bureau 
Previously reported: $163.33; Jos. Kaschmitter, Ida- 
ho, $1; All Saints Convent, Jersey City, N. J., $1; 
Rev. P.. J. Cuny, Conn., $1.50; Sundry Minor Items, 
25c; Total to including June 30, 1946, $167.08. 


Chaplains’ Aid Fund 
Previously reported: $3,057.97; Penny collection, St. 
Francis de Sales Benev. Soc., St. Louis, $2.80; Altar 
Soc., Holy Trinity Parish, St. Louis, $5; Miss M. Archie, 
N. Y., 55e; CWU of N. Y., Inc., $25; Total to including 
June 30, 1946, $3,091.32. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 
Previously reported: $14,487.23; United Charities, 
Inc., St. Louis, $404.69; Surplus Food Administration, 
$192.20; Interest Income, $4.50; From Children Attend- 
ing, $1,002.25; Total to including June 30, 1946, $16,- 


090.87. 
European Relief Fund 


Previously reported: $16,098.75; Jos. Storck, N. Y., 
$10; G. Klueber, N. Y., $20; Bavarian Aid Soc., Al- 
toona, Pa., $100; per Wanderer Printing Co., Minn., 
$2,000; St. Augustine’s Parish, Bowdle, S. D., $87.35; 
Members of St. Joseph’s Verein, Cottonwood, Idaho: 
C. Wemhoff, $10; F. Martgen, $10;, Jos. Uhlenkott, $5; 
Mike Fuchs, $5; KE. J. Terhaar, $4; E. H. Tacke, $1; 
Henry Bosse, $1; G. Sprute, $1; M. Darscheid, $1; Jos. 
Kaschmitter, $10; Jos. A. Hahn, Conn., $5; A. C. 
Flusche, Tex., $7; Friends of CV and NCWU in Kan., 
$1,870.20; per St. John’s Men Soc., Wetmore, Tex., $15; 
per Rey. Suitbert Brueckmann, Hillsview, S. D., $96.65; 
Rev. P. Huber, O.S.B., Del., $15; J. Vogel, $30; John 
Mueller, $2; Herman Jaeckle, all of Texas, $10; per 
CCV of A, $4,000; St. Peter’s Benev. Soc., Milwaukee, 
Wisc., $5; N. N., Cameron, Tex., $6; German American 
Veterans Soc., Altoona, Pa., $25; I. W. Clerc, Mo., $53 
St. Nicolas Soc., Egg Harbor City, N. J., $10; Mrs. J. 
Kraft, N. J., $5; Young Ladies’ Sod., St. Peter’s Church, 
Newark, N. J., $3.28; Mrs. N. N., Calif., $75; Fraters, 
New Subiaco Abbey, Ark., $63.75; St. Joseph’s Men’s 
Sod., St. Barbara’s Church, St. Louis, $7.60; S. Stuve, 
Mo., $1; C. F. Hilker, Ind., $100; Church Door Collec- 
tion of Holy Family Benev. Soc., Union CityswiNeedas 
$139; St. Rita’s Congregation, Racine, Wis., $86.93; A. 
J. Loeffler, Minn., $1; Rt. ; Lean an: 
Ill., $100; Pottaville Branch CWO a, 335 Rev FS. 


. Remler, C.M., Mo., $4; “A Parish,” $100; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
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SOUND BONDS 


We recommend the purchase of bonds secured by first 
mortgages on 


CATHOLIC CH UG 


and 


Institutional Properties 


Offerings of various issues mailed on request 


BITTING, JONES & CO., Inc.. 


Ambassador Bldg. CEntral 4888! 
411 North Seventh Street | 
SAINT LOUIS, 1, MO. 


J. S. Mies, Mich., $20; Rev. A. C. Schnellenberger, Ind., 
$8; E. C., St. Louis, $50; Transf. from other accts.:: 
$765.77. Total to and incl. June 30, 1946, $26,021.28. 


Catholic Missions 

Previously reported: $12,264.16; A. J. Loeffler, Minn..,, 
£7; Rev. A. A. Riss;Mo., $50; J. A. Hahn, Conn., $5;; 
M. Mohr, Kans.,-$75; A. B. Ks Maryland, $3; N. N.,, 
Mo., $945.07; Estate Katherine Grzywacz, Wis., $100; 
J. Schmalen, Minn., $15; J. Strunk, Kans., $100; CWU 
of N. Y., Inc., $15; St. John Young Men’s Beney. Soc., 
N. Y., $7; Rev. J. J. Wallrapp, Mo., $110; Henry Fleit-. 
man, Tex., $50; Penny collection, Hudson Co. Branch, 
CCV of A, New Jersey, $9.75; St. Joseph’s Benev. Soc.,, 
Union City, N. J., $1.85; Holy Family Soe:, Union City,, 
N. J., $1.15; Estate Anna and Jos. Stricker, IIL,, 
$2,070.44; St. Markus Verein, Colwich, Kans., $10; Rt.. 
Rev. J. A. Vogelweid, Mo., $257; Frk. Hoeck, Ky., $53; 
Josephine Huegle, Calif.. $5; N. N. Mission Fund,; 
$27.50; St. Elizabeth Guild, N. Y., $25; Mrs. A. Bold; 
Calif., $10; Total to including June 30, 1946, $16,168.92. ; 


Gifts in Kind 
were received from the following men and organizations 
of men, including June 30, 1946: 


Articles for Church and Sanctuary 
Use, from: Rt. Rev. Msgr. L. Hufker, Quincy, IIL. 
(vestments). 

Wearing Apparel, from: 
(clothing, shoes, hats). 

Books, from: A. Saxine, Minn. (books); Rev. Jos.. 
Rewinkel, Conn. (3 books); Rev. G. H. Netemeyer, Ill. 
(8 cartons). - Xe aa 

Magazines and Newspapers, from: §&., 
Stuve (newspapers, magazines); B. Herder Book Com- 
pany, St. Louis (magazines, newspapers) ; Geo. Kra- 
mer, St. Louis (magazines). : rt 

Miscellaneous, from: S. Stuve, St. Loui 
(tinware, holy pictures, greeting cards, china and . tir. 
ware, pie plates, old glassware); B. Herder Book Cc ~ 
St. Louis (1 carton pamphlets); M. A. Harris, Mc 
(prayer books); Rev. Jos. Rewinkel, Conn. al set brey, 


S. Stuve, St. ert 


aries); S. Stuve (coat hangers). 


e 


